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PREFACE 



TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



In preparing a new edition of this work, it will be 
desirable to mention the changes that have taken place 
in the Mission since the account was first published ; and 
the writer is thankful to say that considerable progress 
has been made. The former stations have, with one 
exception, acquired greater stability, and several of the 
promising spheres for new operations, mentioned near 
the close of the volume (p. 208), have already been 
entered upon. The Rev. Messrs. Horden and Watkins 
are occupying two new stations on James's Bay ; the 
former at Moose Fort, at the head of the Bay, the latter 
at Fort St. George, considerably more to the north, 
where he has access to a tribe of Eskimos, who, with 
their different language and habits, may be almost 
considered as constituting a distinct Mission. 

The Rev. C. Hillyer has the charge of another new 

and important station at Fort Pelley, in the Plain country, 

dOO miles north-west of Red River, where the way had 

• ' /keen successfully prepared by the labours of Mr. Charles 

. '/The Rev. H. Budd has likewise commenced a station 

on the River Saskatchewan, among the Nepoweewin 

^ Indians ; a Catd^SS^^& permanently settled at Moose 

;;>^ Lake, and another among the White Dog Indians, near 
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CHAPTER I 

bupebt's land and its inhabitants. 

** Having no hope and without God in the world.'* — Eph, iL 12. 

Who is there among us that has not watched with 
interest the evening rainbow, when, after a black and 
stormy day, the setting sun gleams out and paints the 
distant shower with tints of varied light? Swiftly 
and silently the bright vision steals across the sky, till 
the bow of heaven stands out complete in all its radiant 
loveliness; making, it is true, the surrounding gloom 
appear still more gloomy, but giving promise of fairer 
and brighter days to come. 

Surely there can scarcely be a more fitting emblem 
of missionaiy work in a heathen land. When the first 
missionaries begin their course, all is dark and cheer- 
less, and for a time every step they take serves only to 
make the darkness appear more impenetrable and the 
prospect more discouraging. 

But in His own good time, the Sun of Righteousness 
shines forth. His quickening rays touch the dark mass 
of heathenism, and light and beauty gradually appear. 
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He owns the persevering labours of His faithful servants, 
a little band of sincere believers stand out more and 
more distinct from the heathen round them ; and £uth 
rejoices in the earnest of that glorious day when nations 
shall walk in the light of the New Jerusalem. 

To no mission, perhaps, can this emblem be more , 
txulj applied than to that among the North American 
Indians : no people were ever enveloped in a thicker 
darkness, and in no spot has the light been reflected 
in more vivid hues. And though the colours must 
lose much of their brilliancy and beauty while being 
transferred from the original journals to the present 
pages, yet we hope that this attempt to trace the pro- 
gress of heavenly light may lead our minds more deeply 
to consider the degradation of man in his unconverted 
state, and to magnify the power of the grace of God. 

Eveiy missionary field presents, of course, its own 
peculiar features, and requires, in some respects, its 
own peculiar cultivation ; but the mission we are now 
considering is, in many ways, so very different from any 
other, that, in order to understand its special difficul- 
ties and encouragements, we must enter somewhat at 
large into the previous state of the country. 

An impenetrable mysteiy still hangs over the early 
history of all the nations of America: token that 
vast continent was first peopled, how, or from whene$ 
its first inhabitants reached it from the older countries^ 
are matters of only vague conjecture. 

With regard to the northern part, we only know that 
when first visited by European adventurers, it was foond 
to be peopled, by nations of wild uncivilised men, who 
&om the copper colour of their skin received the appel 
lation of Bed Indians. 
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As fresh bands of settlers from Europe arrived from 
time to time, these rightful owners of the soil began to 
melt away before the white man ; and though even now 
a few diminished tribes remain scattered here and there 
in Canada and the United States,* yet many other 
tribes became extinct, and the mass of the people were 
gradually driven back into the immense tract of country 
on the north and north-west of the white man's settle- 
ments. 

Here they still remain, roaming free and uncontrolled, 
but enduring all the miseries and privations inseparable 
from a state of barbarism. They are divided into tribes, 
each with its respective chief, and each, as it would 
seem, with a wide range of country, considered as its 
own, for himting or for fishing ; and are again subdi- 
vided into smaller bands under the guidance of inferior 
chiefs. 

On the east of the Bocky Mountains they have nei- 
ther town, nor village, nor farm, nor field. Seed-time 
and harvest are unknown to them, nor have they even, 
like the Bedouins of the Eastern deserts, flocks or herds 
to supply their wants. 

They live by hunting, shooting, and fishing; and 
their food varies, both in kind and quantity, according 
to their success. Sometimes the flesh of the buffalo or 
the deer furnishes them with abundance ; sometimes a 
flight of partridges or a flock of wild geese supplies 
their wants ; and at others they find support from the 
lakes and rivers. Very often they are for days together 
without any food but the berries they may chance to 

* It yraa among these that those devoted men, Elliott and Bnd- 
nerd, laboured, and were blessed in their labours. 
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meet vidx m the nooda ; and there is many a fearful 
tale on record of children and friends having been aa- 
crificed to appease the hunger of their parents or compa- 
nions. 

This great uncertainty, however, in their supplies 
RTlses very much from their deeply-rooted habits of 
uuprovidence ; the present moment is all that an 
Indian thinks of; the memory of past Buffering or dread 
of the future never seems to occur to his mind. When 
he has plenty, he eata to excess, lies down and sleeps, 
or sits and smokes his pipe, till the cravings of hunger 
drive tim again to the plains, or woods, or rivers.* 

They are a singularly wandering race, and their bar 
bitAtions are suited to their habits. Not withstanding 
the severity of their winters— far beyond anything we can 
realise in England— they have no other shelter than a 
miserable tent, or wigwam, made by driving b few poles 
into the ground, and hanging over them the skins of 
animals roughly eewn together, or sometimes only long 
strips of the thicit soft bark of the birch-tree. A small 
opening is left at the top for as much smoke as chooses 
to find ita way there from a fire of logs in the centre, 
while the remainder fills, and helps to warm, the lent 
The only article of furniture is an iron pot for cooking 
their meat, and their only implements are a knife, a 
gun, a war-club, and some bows and arrows. Occasion- 
ally, in summer, a fluctuating party of two or three hun- 
dred families may be found congregated together for t 
few weeks or mouths on the bank of some lake or liveF 
where the fish are plentiful, but except on these ooeOr 

a di7 the flesh of 
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sions there are seldom more than two or three tents 
ever seen together, and generally ihej roam ahout in 
single families. When they have remained a few days 
in one spot, and exhausted its resources of food, they 
take off the covering of their tent, roll it up, and, 
placing it either in their canoe or on the shoulders of 
their wives, set off for some new ahode. 

The dress, and indeed the whole deportment, of the 
North-west American Indians, differs greatly, according 
to their locality The appearance of those among them 
who horder on either the English or American popula- 
tion is miserahle in the extreme. Some will ho clothed 
in dirty, ragged hlankets ; others in still dirtier dresses 
of worn and tattered hareskins ;* while others will he 
seen with no other covering than a cloth round their 
vaist. Those who are hotter off will have, perhaps, a 
leathern jacket, with a cleaner hlanket over it, their 
faces painted black, with circles of vermilion round their 
eyes, and ibeir long, black hair adorned with brass 
thimbles, whicn they have -purchased from some neigh- 
bouring trader. 

The appearance of the tribes, in the inteiior is more 
manly and independent, and their clothing much more 
substantial and comfortable. Some of their chiefs even 
display a kind of savage magnificence in their attire ; 
their leathern jackets are often worked with porcupine 
quills and hair of the moose deer, dyed of various co- 
lours ; and their robes and caps of fur are sometimes 
very handsome. But with that strange propensity to 
imitate the inferior creatures, they not only ornament 
their head-dress with feathers, but often fasten into it 

* See Bishop of Montreal's JouxiiaX,^. ^* 



mal. Tbe hair of the 
^omen is kepi short, but the men encourage tlieira to 
grow ; it often is bo long, thnt it reaches to their feet, 
aud sometimes trails upon the ground.* They divide 
it into tresses confined bj bands of qoill-work ; and 
when the natural hair does not grow long enough to suit 
the fancy of the owner, he often glues on false locks 
under these convenient bands. That portion of their 
hair which grows at tbe top of the head is nailed the 
scalp-lock, and is prized above all tlie rest. This Bcolp- 
lock is the favourite trophy in Indian warfare ; and 
when a wnrrior has slain his enemy, or made him pri- 
soner, the seal ping- knife is always at hand to cut off the 
flesh of the upper part of the forehead and head. As 
may be supposed, it is a dreadfully painful operation ; 
but the dark places of the earth are full of cruelty ; and 
the Bcnlp-lock of the sufferer b made into fringes fbi 
the sleeves and robe of the conqueror. 

In speaking of the dress of the Indians, we must not 
omit their neatly-made leggings and mocasaina, of soft 
deer-leather, often very prettily ornamented with quill- 
work, " and fitting," we are told, " as tightly as a lady's 
gl0Te,"t 

It will readily he supposed, that the cultivation of 
their minds forms no part of the employment of these 
sons of the forest and the prairie ; they are entirely 
ignorant of every art and science, though the poetical 
eloquence of some of the impassioned addresses of the 
chiefs, the skill shown in the work of the mocassins, 
and in the rude, yet spirited, attempts at sculpture 
• RevaranB what wa are toid in 1 Cor.ii. U. la,ja 
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occasionallj seen on rocks, show that thej are not defi- 
cient in natural talent. 

The education of the hoys consists merely in training 
them to the management of their horse, and to the use 
of the how, the gun, or the war-cluh. Their first essays 
in the art of destruction are against the heautiful hut 
terflies or humming-hirds that flutter round them, or on 
the grasshoppers heneath their feet. By degrees, they 
are suffered to engage with nohler enemies, till they 
are thought worthy to accompany their fathers to hunt 
the deer and hufiGsilo, or to a savage conflict with their 
enemies. 

The most valuahle articles of an Indian's property 
are his horse and his canoe. The former he ohtains 
from the plains, which in many parts ahound with them, 
they are small, hut very fleet and strong ; and an Indian 
is never so happy as when, with his how and quiver 
slung upon his shoulder, and a shield of huffalo skin 
upon his arm, he mounts his impatient steed to dart 
upon his enemies, or to plunge into a flying herd of 
hufiEaloes, and send his unerring arrow to the heart of 
his selected victim. His canoe is made of hirch hark, 
lined with extremely thin flakes of wood, with some 
light timhers to give strength and tightness to the fahric. 
In this frail hark, generally from twelve to fifteen feet 
in length, a whole Indian family will travel hundreds of 
miles, through rivera and lakes innumerahle — now float- 
ing swiftly down a foaming rapid, and anon gliding 
across a quiet lake ; or when a waterfall or dangerous 
rapid impedes its progress, it is so light as to he carried 
on one man*s shoulder along the " portage." 

Their religion seems to consist in a vague idea of a 
Supreme Being, whom they call " the Great Spirit," or 
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" the Master of Life." and a scarcely less vague belief 

in inferior spirits of evil, to whom they HomotimeB offisr 
sacrifli'ea. and of whom imager havo occasionally been 
found : hut tbey have no temple or pkce of worship 
even of the Buuplest description. 

There is among them an universally receiveil traditdon 
of the deluge, lltough mixed with the wildeit fablea. 
They have some idea of a future state, where the evO 
are coademued to dwell in perpetual ice, and the good 
are admitted to a land where the hunting-groonds are 
always good, where the aim for ever shines, the trees 
ore always greeu. and where there is au eudleas buocm- 
sion of feasting, dancing, and rejoicing. 

There is one vei^ renmrkahle custora, evidently con- 
nected with their religiund ideas, which, though ahra* 
doued by the tribes on the frontier, is still obsenred \rf 
tboae in the interior. It is, ihut every uim must have 
a " mystery* bag," to which he pays the greatest homaga, 
and to which he looks for guidance and protection 
through life. This mystery bag is often actually wofr 
shipped : feasts are made in ita honour, horses and dag> 
are sacjihced to it ; and when it is supposed to have 
been offended, days and weeks of fasting and mortiflctr 
tion are undergone in order to appease it. It conueU 
of the skin of some particular animal ; sometimes it is 
a musk rat, a beaver, an otter, or even a wolf, or, it maj 
be, a snake, or a toad, or a mouse, or a sparrow. 

The manner in which this indispensable possession >i 
obtained is aa follows :— When a boy is fourteen or fit- 

' Or, as it is often called, a " mriliant bfig." The Indiana eoit 
noct die an of Lealing with that of divination and roysteiy, snl 
liaving hiirroWGd the term " ni^ilepin " from the Franoh Cnn*- 
Sana, they apply it to ever)'t)iiDg mjeturious. 
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teen years of age, he leaves his father's tent and wanders 
into some secluded spot in the woods, where he throws 
himself on the ground, and remains in that position for 
three or four, or even five days, without food, crying to 
the *' Great Spirit" When at last he suffers himself to 
fall asleep, the first animal he dreams of is, he helieves, 
the one appointed for him hy this mysterious heing. 
He returns to his father's tent, takes some food, and 
sallies forth to procure the required animal. When he 
has succeeded, he dresses the skin, ornaments it accord- 
ing to his fancy, and carries it with him through life as 
his strength in hattle, and in death as his guardian spirit 
who is to conduct him to the beautiful hunting-grounds 
in the world to. come. He values it above all price, 
never can be induced to sell it, and should he lose it in 
battle, can never replace it except by seizing on one 
belonging to an enemy, whom he must slay with his own 
hand. 

The being who exercises the greatest influence over 
the minds of the Indians is the conjurer, or " medicine 
man," who, uniting in himself the offices of oracle and 
physician, turns the superstitions and sufferings of his 
countrymen to his own profit. 

These poor people consider all diseases to be occa 
sioned by an evil spirit, sent into the afflicted person by 
some other conjurer, at the instigation of a secret enemy. 
This spirit is to be expelled by incantations, drumming, 
and the use of certain herbs ; if tho sick man recovers, it 
is considered as a victory of his own conjurer over the 
supposed enemy ; or if he dies, it is of course attributed 
to the superior power of the adversary. 

It is not only in times of sickness that the ** medicine 
man" is consulted ; his advice is sought for on all occsr 
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Bions of imporisnce, either of ft public ■ 
he goides the deciaionB of the tribe a 
and directs his inquirers to the best plac 
or for fishing. 

When called upon to exerciss their art, these impostors 
dresa themaelvea up in the most frightful and ahsurd 
We read of one who covered himself vtith the 
skin of a bear, the head serving for a mask, and the 
huge claws dangling from his wrists and ankles, the skill 
itself being also adorned with those of frogs, bats, and 
snakes. In one hand he held his frightftil rattle, the 
sound of which, continuing as it often does, through 
night ttud day, and associated, as it must needs bo, with 
the degradation and superstition of which it is the token, 
is described as one of the most depressing sounds imo' 
ginahle ; and in the other he brandished his magic spear, 
jumping, dancing, jelling, and growling, as if he were 
possessed by an evil spirit. And these men are the 
religious guides of these poor people 1 

The Indian possesses great control over the expras- 
sion of his feelings ; whatever he his Hufferiugs, liis eje 
is always bright, his cheek retains its colour, whilo hia 
power of endurance is almost beyond belief. The heart 
sickens at the tortures borne with unflinching courage 
bv prisoners taken in battle ; while those voluntarily 
undergone hy the yonng men of a tribe to eppeaae some 
evil spirit, or to prove ihemselves worthy of being war- 
riors, are scarcely less appalling. One of the latt«r 
resembles the book-swinging of the Hindoos, though 
attended with far greater agony; but the various kinds 
of these self-inflicted sufferings are too numerous and 
too frightful to be dwelt upon. 

The Indian, as he still roams in his native plains ftnd 
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forests, nurelj trodden bj a white man*8 foot, is, it is 
troe, less degenerate than his brethren of the border ; 
and there is, among them all, a brareiy and noble inde- 
pendence, and an intense lore for their tribe and kin- 
dred, and espedallj for their children, that excite one's 
interest : bat on the whole they are sunk to almost the 
lowest point in the scale of humanity : haughty, yindio- 
tiye, cruel, and blood-thirsty, unable to appreciate either 
moral or intellectual excellence ; indolent, improyident, 
and selfish beyond conception, without hope and without 
God in the world. 

Thus low was their state when first visited by Euro- 
peans, but a still deeper degradation awaited those 
among them who, when the territory was claimed as 
British territoiy, came in contact with so-called British 
Christians. 

It was in the year 1669 that King Charles II. granted 
a charter to Prince Rupert aud some other persons asso- 
ciated with him; empowering them to undertake an expe- 
dition to Hudson's Bay, in North-west America, for the 
purpose of discovering a new passage to the South Seas, 
and for various other objects ; and securing to the Com- 
pany the exclusive right of trading in furs, minerals, or 
any other productions of the country. 

This right at first extended only to those countries 
watered by the rivers that fall into Hudson's Bay, and 
which are comprehended under the general name of 
Prince Kupert's Land ; but as the Company increased in 
wealth and influence, their power also increased, till now 
their territories extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific, and from within the Arctic Circle to the northern 
boundaiy of Canada and the United States. 

Throughout this vast region, east of the Kocky Moun- 
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tains, there is, as we have already said, with the excep 
tion of the Red River Colony, which will form the sub- 
ject of the succeeding chapters, neither town nor village, 
nor any work of civilised man, save the scattered stations 
of the Company (called forts), established here and there 
for the purpose of carrying on the fur trade with the 
Indians of the neighbourhood, of which the principal 
one is York Fort, on the western shore of the Bay. But 
what these forts are, and how little they can affect the 
general state or appearance of the country, will be better 
understood by the following extract from a work by one 
of their own servants.* 

« Imagine an immense extent of country, many hundxeds of 
miles long, and many hundreds broad, covered with dense 
forests, expanded lakes, broad rivers, and mighty mountains; 
and all in a state of primeval simplicity, undefaced by the axe of 
civilising man, and untenanted by aught save some roving hordes 
of Bed Indians, and myriads of wild animals.f Imagine, amid 
this wilderness, a number of small squares, each enclosing half 
a dozen wooden houses, and about a dozen men ; and between 
any two of these establishments a space of forest, or of plainS) 
from fifty to three hundred miles in length, and you will have a 
pretty correct idea of the Hudson's Bay Company's territories, 
and of the number and distance between the forts. It is as if 
in the whole of England and Scotland there were three hamlets, 
one in the north of Scotland, one in the south-east coast of Eng- 
land, and the third at the Land's End, with altogether a popula- 
tion of thirty men, six or seven women, and a few children.** 

We will not attempt to follow out the sad tale of sin 
and suffering that ensued upon the planting of these 
various forts ; we will only observe, that as the servants 

* " Hudson's Bay," by K. M. Ballantyne. Blackwood and Sons. 

t Chiefly buffaloes, deer, and wolves, besides a multitude of the 

smaller animals, whose skins famish materials for the fiir tmde. 
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of the Company were generally young men of enterprise 
and adventure, without any fixed religious principles, 
removed so far from those early friends whose influence 
might have restrained them, and left without any out- 
ward means of grace, we can hardly wonder at their 
£Edling into hahits and courses of sin, from which, under 
other circumstances, they might have heen preserved. 
Nor was the evil confined to the Europeans, for instead 
of shining as lights among their heathen neighbours, 
they led them into depths of thicker moral darkness. 

The Indians near the forts were used like slaves ; in- 
toxication and other sins spread rapidly among them ; 
and disease and increasing miseiy followed in their train ; 
an eye-witness writes — 

" The lodiaos are sunk to almost the lowest state of degrada- 
tion to which human beings can be brought ; their life is spent in 
straggles for its support, and they pass on from infancy to death 
withont comfort, without hope in this life, while no bright gleam 
of fhtnre hope enlightens their daric and cheerless path, for no 
one has ewer told them of a Redeemer's love." 

But besides the imgodly Europeans and the heathen 
Indians, a new race had sprung up round each of the 
Company's posts ; the children and descendants of Euro- 
pean fathers and Indian mothers. These neglected 
** half-breeds '* generally added the heathenism of their 
mothers to the irreligion and immorality of their fathers; 
and, as they grew to manhood, in most cases returned to 
the wild habits of their Indian relations. 

This state of things was not much improved by a 
colony formed on the Red River, in 1811, by Lord Sel 
kirk, who invited persons from Europe (especially from 
Scotland) and from Canada to settle on the spot, and 
which was gradually increased by the retired servants of 
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the Company also taking up their abode there. The Cana- 
dians were French Roman Catholics, and were occasion- 
ally visited by a priest ; but for the so-called Protestant 
portion of the colony, no means of grace were provided. 
It was in 1816, one hundred and forty-five years after 
the country was taken possession of by England, that 
Migor Semple, Governor of ^York Fort, when speaking 
of the desolation occasioned by a fierce struggle between 
the Hudson's Bay and the North- West Companies, in 
which he afterwards lost hb life, thus writes of the Bed 
Biver Colony : — 

** I have trodden the burnt mins of houses, bams, a mill, a 
fort, and sharpened stockades, but none of a place of worship, 
even on the smallest scale. I blush to say that throughout the 
whole extent of the Hudson's Bay territories no such building 
exists." 

Could any prospect be more gloomy, or the state of 
any people, whether we look at the Indians, the Euro- 
peans, or the half-breeds, more dismal ? Yet even here 
GOD was preparing a way for the manifestation of His 
grace ; and in the next chapter we shall hope to trace 
the first faint tints of the cheering Rainbow. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE FIRST MISSIONARY. 



'* How beaatifiil apon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth vood tidings, that publisheth peace !** — It. liL 7. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1820 that a little 
boat of birch-rind might have been seen to leave York 
Fort, on the western side of Hudson's Bay, and after 
coasting for a while along the shore, enter one of the 
rivers that flow from the interior. 

l^re was nothing in this circumstance to attract the 
attention of a casual observer — similar boats were con* 
tinually arriving at, and departing from, the fort during 
the few bright months of summer and early autumn ; 
this canoe was, as usual, manned by natives, and, as was 
frequently the case, an European gentleman was sitting 
at the stem. 

But if any of God*s owti people had seen that boat 
depart, they would have watched it with the warmest 
hope and joy ; and, as it gradually lessened to the view, 
and soon was hidden from their sight by some projecting 
headland, earnest prayer would have gone up that God 
would speed that little vessel on its course, and give His 
abundant blessing on its object. It was bound for the 
Red River Settlement, and was conveying to that distant 
spot the first messenger of the glad tidings of salvation 
that had ever visited these neglected regions. 
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The attention of the Hudson^s Baj Company in Lon- 
don had for some time before been drawn to the sad 
state of this settlement, and they had endeavoured to 
promote education among the people. But the plan had 
met with very little success, and they now, in conjunc- 
tion with the Church Missionary Society, resolved to 
send out a chaplain, or rather a missionary, in the hope 
of benefiting them. 

The Eev. John West was appointed to this veork ; he 
arrived at York Fort in the end of August 1820, and it 
was his boat that on September 3d might have been 
seen to leave York Fort, and soon after to enter Port 
Nelson River. 

The Indian canoe, which has been already described, 
is the only vessel that can be used in this country, where 
the rivers are so often obstructed by rapids, cataracts, or 
shallows, that more substantial craft would be useless. 
Frail as they are, therefore, all the voyages are made in 
them, and they are the only means for conveying goods 
and stores to the inland posts. 

Mr. West's course up the river was a tedious one ; not 
only had the boat to make its way against the stream, 
but it was often brought to a stand by what is called a 
" portage," or carrying-place, that is, by a cataract or 
rapid, where the men are obliged to land, unload the 
boat, and carry both it and its contents on their shoulders 
along the banks, sometimes for five or six miles, over 
broken rocks, or through deep and miiy swamps, till 
they come to smoother water again. 

At night the party landed, lighted a fire of logs of 
pine to warm themselves and dress their food ; and Mr. 
West, wrapping himself in his blanket, laid down to 
sleep on branches of the pine. 
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September in that country is as cold as January in 
Kngland, and some of the boatmen, finding how unac- 
customed he was to the severity of the climate, used 
kindly to make a sort of rude tent to shelter him. They 
themselves slept without any shelter, except that in 
rainy weather they would creep under the canoe, which 
was always drawn ashore and inverted for the night. 

We must not omit to mention the care that was taken 
every night to examine this fragile vessel, and to ascer- 
tain whether the birch-rind had been injured by sharp 
rocks or any other obstacle. A keg of resin and some 
spare pieces of bark are always taken on tbese occasions 
to spread over the seams, or to repair any more serious 
injury. 

In Mr. West's progress up the river he passed Oxford 
House, one of the Company's posts, and in about a month 
after he left York Fort he came to another station called 
Norway House, on the north-east shore of liake Winni- 
peg ; or, as it might be more aptly called, the Sea of 
Winnipeg, for this large sheet of water is not less than 
300 miles in length and 50 in breadth. 

The voyage from Norway House was much more rapid 
and agreeable than it had been up the river. The little 
sail was hoisted, and as the boat glided along the unruf- 
fled surface of the lake, or danced over its blue waves, 
Mr. West was able to enjoy the varied scenery of its 
shores, and the picturesque islands that adorned its 
bosom. 

There might now be seen sitting by his side two 
young Indian boys, dirty, half-clad, and uncivilised. One 
had been intrusted to him at York Fort by his father ; 
the other was given to him at Norway House. They 
knew but little of English, and nothing of God, but Mr. 
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Weatvaa eodeaiouriug to lend tlieir minds to Him, aad 
teaching tlicm to pray ; and the simple prayer, " G wwt 
Father, bless me through Jesus Christ our Loi'd,"' 
often heard in brokeo accents from their lips. 

On October the 13th the poi't; entered the Red 
and two days more brought them to the settlement. 

Ur. West had suiTered much during ihjs voyage of 
800 miles ; for six weeks he had pasaed the whole day, 
from sunrise to sunset, in an open boat, exposed to 
every change of weather, hb limbs cramped by want of 
space, and benumbed by the wintiy air ; but the spirit 
that glowed within his breast was tiot l« be quenched hy 
difficulties ; ODd though it was Saturday afternoon when 
he arrived at the settlement, he would not lose one pre- 
cious opportunity, but gave notice of Divine service on 
the follow! Dg day. 

The populntion at Red River consisted at this tisie 
(besides tlie Bomou Catholic Canadians) of between SOO 
and 600 Scotch and English settlers, a large number of 
half-breeds, and some native Indians, none of nhom had 
access to any means of grace, unless, as was very rarely 
the case, any of the Europeans happened to have brought 
a Bible with them from their fatherland. 

Mr. West was much encouraged by finding on Son- 
day the large room at the Fort crowded, and the people 
very attentive to the prayers nnd to the sermon ; aad 
he commenced his labours full of hope. 

To many among the congregation the words of out 
beautiful Liturgy feU on the ear and heart as a long- 
forgotten strain, bringiiig back many a thought of former 
days and long-lost privileges, perhaps unuppreciated at 
the time ; but to the grenter part of the assembly bodl 
the prayere and the-prcitchlng were a new and unknom 
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sound; for never before had the glad tidings of the 
Gospel been heard in that colony. 

This first setting forth the message of salvation pro- 
duced much emotion among the people ; and though 
some of this afterwards proved to be like the early dew 
that passeth away, yet to many the word of truth pro 
claimed on this and on succeeding Sundays proved a savour 
of life unto life. One of the settlers in particular spoke 
of the first Sunday that he had attended Mr. West^s 
ministry as the happiest day in his life, as it restored 
to him the blessings of public woi-ship, of which he had 
been deprived for the last thirty years. 

Mr. West found full employment among the Euro- 
peans and half-breeds ; many of the former he prevailed 
upon to marry, and among the latter, he baptized the 
very few who were at alf prepared, instructed those 
who were willing to be taught, and established a school 
under Mr. Garbage, in which he was much encouraged 
by the progress of the children. But his heart espe 
cially yearned towards the native Indians, and the 
thought of their sad condition weighed heavily on his 
mind. His own appointed sphere of work reached 800 
or 400 miles into the interior; but his thoughts and 
desires stretched fer beyond, and he mourned in spirit 
as he remembered, that from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
no Protestant missionary had ever been sent, no word 
of salvation had ever sounded. 

The Canadian Boman Catholic priests had attempted 
to do something among those tribes, by joining them- 
selves to them, and conforming to their savage life ; but 
the attempt failed, and except that the shores of the 
Pacific have since been visited by the American mis- 
sionaries, these Indians still remain in their heathen 



state, untliought of and uiicared for by anj Prutestant 
church. There were, however, a considerable namber 
of theae uliUdren of the forest within Mr. West's own 
appointed limit ; and an expedition he mode earlj' in 
the next year to two of tbe Compaay's posts (Brandon 
House and Beaver Creek) gave him an opportunity of 
seeing something of them in their own plains sod fo- 

He set out in the beginning of Januai^ (I8'21), in a 
sort of aledge called a cnriole, the only carriage that can 
be used in that part of the country ; it was drawn by 
dogs, and our readers will be surprised to hear that 
when the truck ia good and the wind favourable, these 
faithful, docile creatures will carry a person eighty milfiB 
in the twenty-four hours. Mr. West's route lay across 
hills and plains of frozen snow, unenlivened by the sight 
of a iiultivuted field, on European dwelling, or even on 
Indian wigwara. The only living beings that broke 
the etillnesa of the snowy scene were occasional bards 
of buffaloes, with their enemies the wolves following in 
their track to seize upon the weary or the wouudedi 
He travelled the whole day. and aa night approached 
hiB attendants sought for a spot well supplied with 
trees, where tbey lighted their fires, and hanging their 
guns on the branches, prepared their evening meal. 
The whole party then spread their blankets on 11m 
h-ozen snow, and after amply replenishing their blazing 
fires, covered themselves with cloaks of buffiilo Bkin, 
and lay down till morning. 

On one of theae nights they were aroused by the tmrk- 
ing of their dogs, but found it was only a herd of bufihloea 
that were travelling post. Another night they WMO 
slormed by hearing the drums of a hostile tribe of In 
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dians, apparently very near them. They extinguished 
their fires and watched till morning, fearing an attack ; 
but this danger also was mercifully averted; and ex- 
cepting on these two occasions, their only nightly dis- 
turbance was the howling of the wolves around them in 
search of prey. The cold, however, was intense, the 
thermometer sometimes being forty degrees below zero 
during the latter part of the night. 

Mr. West was absent about a month ; he \dsited the 
two outposts above mentioned, and had many opportuni- 
ties of speaking to the very few Europ'^aus and half- 
breeds that were residing there. He had also some 
interesting intercourse with some of the Indians ; but 
though he was listened to both by Indians and Euro- 
peans with attention and interest, the general impres- 
sion made on his mind during this journey is thus 
painfully expressed. Speaking of the occasional mag- 
nificence of the sunrise, he says, — 

'* The heavens do indeed declare the glory of God, and day 
unto day uttereth speech ; hut in this wilderness the voice of 
God is not heard among the heathen, and His name is scarcely 
known among the Europeans, except to be profaned." 

In this journey Mr. West travelled between 500 and 
600 miles, and returning to Red River early in Febru- 
ary, resumed his work there with increasing ardour. 

The plan which suggested itself to him as the most 
hopeful, with regard to the Indians, was the formation 
of an establishment for native boys, where they might 
not only be instructed in the first rudiments of general 
knowledge, and be taught the way of eternal life, but 
where they might gradually become accustomed to agri- 
culture, and might learn some of the simpler usages of 
civilised life. 
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To this plan, however, tJie wild and wendecing habits 
of ^e Indians presented formidable obstacles. Not 
onl; would it be difficult to induce tbe hoys to remain 
long enougb in one place to gain much profit, but be 
knew that these Red men of tbe woods despised any 
one who could not hunt, and fish, and shoot, and it 
would therefore be necesBarf that these lads should be 
permitted, while at school, to retain some of their Da- 
tive habits. 

On tbe other hand, there was much to encourage him ; 
the two boys he had brought with him from York Fort 
and Norway House, as well as another who was after- 
words sent to him, were already able to speak English 
tolerably well ; they were beginning to read, and oouM 
repeat the Lord's Fbater, and he hod been able to 
excite in them n love for gardening, by giving them a 
piece of ground to cultivate for themselves. The pro- 
posed school had been a frequent subject of conversation 
between himself and the Indians he had met with on his 
late expedition, and had excited so much interest in 
their minds, that several bad promised to think about it, 
and perhaps to bring their sons to him in the aaramer. 
One little fellow, seven years old, was actually given up 
to him at once, his friends saying, that as Mr. West had 
been sent to them by " the Great Spirit," they could 
refuse him nothing. 

Some of thpse people fulfilled the hopes of Mr. West, 
and brought their boys 1» him in the eouree of the 
summer, so that in September 1821, he wrote, full of 
sanguine hopes, that eaily in the following spring the 
establishment would be completely formed, and n building 
erected for the reception of " as many boys as British 
benevolence would enable him to support." 
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In the Bummer of this same year he had visited York 
Fort, and while there had the privilege of assisting Mr. 
Garry, one of the Company's Directors, in the forma- 
tion of an Auxiliary Bihle Society, — an immense hoon to , 
the whole country, and especially to the colonists at 
Bed Elver, who joyfully availed themselves of this first 
opportunity that had heen offered to them of providing 
themselves with copies of the Word of God. 

During the following winter the work went on as 
usual, and in the summer of 18212 Mr. West paid another 
visit to York Fort, where he had the gratification of 
meeting with those two well-known men whose names 
bave since awakened emotions of admiration and anxiety, 
of hope and fear, in every English heart. Sir John (then 
Captain) Franklin, and Dr. (now Sir John) Richardson, 
were returning from their perilous journey to the shores 
of the Polar Sea ; and the accounts they gave, and the 
interest they expressed for the Esquimaux among whom 
their route had lain, and of the openings for schools 
among them, kindled fresh zeal and desire in his heart 
for extended missionary undertakings. 

While there, he received from the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society the joyful news that they 
had determined decidedly to adopt Red River as one of 
their- missionary stations, and had appointed to it the 
Rev. David Jones, whose arrival might, if all was well, 
be looked for in the following year. 

He returned with renewed spirit to his labours at Red 
River, and this prospect of permanency induced him to 
attempt the erection of a special place for public worship. 
He succeeded so well that early in 1823 a small wooden 
church was opened for divine service, and shortly after 
this he had the satisfaction of baptizing four of his Indian 
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boys, Iwo of whoDi were tboae lie had originally 
with him from York Fort «nd Norway House. 
Alluding lo these circumstontiea, he 

" Ah I vriB returning tha CFther avaning from visiting soma 
settlers nine or (en miles oSf, ihe setting sun threw a lengtbaned 
shadow from tie newly-erected ohiu^h and school, itnd the 
tJioiight that thera ware now in this viie waste a landmark of 
Christianity, and itn asylum Inr ludinn children, filled my heart 
with praise, and awakened the hope that the Saviour might maka 
them the means of raising a Bpiritual temple in this mldemaaH 
to the honuiu- of His name." 

The expected arriral of Mr- Jones seemed lo open to 
Mr. West & favourable opportunity of returning to Eng- 
land to fetch his wife and family, from whom he had 
now been for three years separated, and in Jime 1823, 
he left the settlement, 03 he then believed, for a tempo- 
rary absence, though circumstances that afterwards arose 
prevented his ever returning to it. Writing of his de- 
parture, he saya ; — 

" On leaving Itt<d River I addressed my farewell to a crowded 
cangregalJon, and afl«r tbe odminiatratiou of t]ie Lnrd's Supper 
we all jnined in prayer, that tlia missionary who was on his way 
hither might be tenfold, yea an bundiedfold more blessed in bis 
ministry that I had heen. I pacteil with t«aiH {lom Ihis aniioiu 
and arduuua scene of labour." 

It was a love that " aeeketh not her own " that prompt- 
ed this prayer ; but when we trace back the labours of 
Mr. West during the short time of his residence at Red 
River, and the blessing that had attended them, we shall 
see another instance of that truth that in spiiitual as 
well aa in temporal things, " the hand of the diUgent 
makeih rich." During Mr. West's detention at York 
Fort, he made a Itngthened journey on foot along the 
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nortb-west shore of Hudson's Bay, to Fort Churchill; 
and his visit there quickened his anxiety that the Church 
of Christ should at once enter in, and take possession of, 
the whole country in the name of her Lord. 

Soon after this he sailed for England, hut not before 
he bad had the satisfaction of welcoming the Rev. David 
Jones to the shores of North America. 

Mr. Jones arrived at Red River in October 1833, 
and was rejoiced and encouraged by the evident blessing 
that had been vouchsafed to the work of his predecessor. 
A very different aspect of things now presented itself 
from that which had so distressed tbe mind of Mr. West 
on his first arrival three years before. Marriage, which 
was then almost unknown, had now become general, and 
bad brought with it its attendant blessings of domestic 
comfort and social improvement Many of the parents 
were availing themselves of the opportunities of educa- 
tion provided for their children ; the Sabbath was well 
observed ; and the public ordinances of the Church were 
well attended. Nor were there wanting evidences that 
some hearts had been truly converted to God ; and Mr. 
Jones was much cheered by finding, that during the few 
months that had elapsed between the departure of Mr. 
West and bis oWn arrival, a social prayer-meeting bad 
been established. 

During the following winter the little church was 
crowded with Europeans, half-breeds, and native Indians ; 
and even the hunting grounds bore testimony to the 
power of the Gospel ; for there were many even there, 
who, far away for a time from the public means of grace, 
resisted the temptations, and endured the ridicule of their 
companions, and continued to keep the Lord's day holy 

It was not long before an additional place of worship 
yiras required, and with the kind assistance of Governor 
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Sitnpaon, and bj hia own peraonal iaflueDce ani ezer 
tions, Mr. Jones eucceedcd in erecting a substantial 
church, ten miles lower dciwa the river, at Image Plains. 
This was opened in January 1835, and was soon as well 
filled as the Upper Church, aaveral of the congregation 
coming from a distance of nine or ten miles every 
Sunday. 

Tlie schools continued to go on favourably; 109 boys 
and girls of all classes were on the Sunday- School hooka, 
and the establishment for native Indians now contained 
twelve boya, who were gradually improving in general 
and scriptural knowledge. The two elder ones had 
made such good progress in English, that Mr. Jones 
hoped it would not be long before be should be able to 
avail himself of their assistance in the arrangement of a 
grammar of their own language — the Cree. 

Mr.Jones found much Bncouragemenl, in hia Sunday 
evening meetings with these twelve Ind.an boya, and 
he mentions one evening in particular, when, for the 
first time, he observed anything like real feeling among 
them. In giving out the hymn beginning " Lord, while 
little heathen bend," &a., he was led to tell them of 
the cruelties practised in the idolatry of the East, 
which are alluded to in the hymn; they were affected 
even to tears, and one of thera, an Assiniboioe In- 
dian,* asked, with great simplicilj, "' Sir, is there no 

• AssiniboineB (or Btone-boilers) derive lliis name from the 
HiBgnlar mode in which thej used to boil their meat. While the 
otlier tribes made nee of sU^ng earthen jars, the Assiniboinea 
dug a bole in the ground, which tbej liaed with tho raw hide of 
Oie animal, and filled with water. The meat naa then put in, 
and large atones, which hod been made red-hot in a, fire gIobs 
b}-, were thrown in tJtl the meat waa Itoiled. Tlie; now use iron 
l[ettl(>s purchiuied from the traders, eieept at their pnblio i 
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schoolmaster there to tell them not T But early in 
1825, Mr. Jones had the grief of losing two of these 
promising pupils hy death : the first who died, and to 
whom the name of William Sharpe had heen given, had 
heen sent from Churchill Fort soon after Mr. West's 
visit there in 1823 (see p. 29); he was very young, 
hut gave satisfactory evidence of a real change of heart 
The other, Joseph Harhidge, was the Assiniboine boy 
who had been promised to Mr. West on his first excur- 
sion, early in 1821, to Beaver Creek (see p. 26). and who 
had afterwards been brought to him by his father with 
the remark, that as he believed him to have been sent 
by the Great Spirit, he could refuse him nothing. The 
conduct of some of the relations of this boy after his 
death throws considerable light on the natural character 
of these Red men of the woods, and shows bow truly 
they appreciated the kindness which had been shown to 
this lad. Mr. Jones, writing on April 25, says — 

''While performing Divine service yesterday I observed a 
strange Indian looking in at the window, whose features struck 
me as being like those of poor Joseph Harbidge. I saw no more 
of him tUl this morning, when he came and told me the hoy was 
bis sistei's son. I walked with him to the grave, and was sur- 
prised at the feeling he manifested. As we approached his 
countenance changed ; and at last he burst into a flood of tears ; 
he threw himself on the grave moaning piteously, he then rose 
up, took off his mocassins, and with the sod of an arrow, notwith- 
standing my remonstrances, dreadfully lacerated his feet. He 
walked back from the grave barefooted, his steps marked by the 
blood from his self-inflicted wounds. How does one daily see in 
these poor Indians the noblest of God's creatures in a state of 
ruin!" 

Soon after this Mr. Jones one day picked up a small 
leathern bag near the grave, and, on opening it, found 



in it the sod of the arrow, and a red substance like ver- 
milion. 

A few weeks after the visit of the poor boy 'a uncle, 
Mr. Joues obaerved some Indiana, whose horses were 
laden like those of the Assiuihoines, come up to the 
fence of his garden, but be took no pai'ticular notice of 
them till he heard the women begin a melancholy dirge. 
Suspecting from this that thej must be friends of the 
deceased, he sent for them into the house, and found 
that his conjecture was right. They had come nearly 
three hundred miles from Beaver Creek " to cry ovei- 
the grave," and said they had eateu nothing for six 
days. Among ihem were the grandfather and the 
mother of the lad. The appearance of the mother pre 
aenCed a sad inatance of the cruel practices of the Indian 
warriors. She had been taken prisoner in her youth 
by some hostile tribe, and been scalped ; and though 
the wouod had long beeu healed, and tufts of hair were 
growing on the top of her head, yet the muscles of her 
forehead and eyebrows had been so contracted, llmt her 
appearance was ti'uly hideous. The father had sent 
Mr. Joues four moose-akius, saying that he was not 
wel! enough to come himself, and besides, that "the 
grave was too new." 

Mr, Jones set before them some fish and potatoes, of 
which they ate voraciously, and then lay down to rest 
eayiug they would visit the grave in the moming. They 
did 80, accompanied by Mr, Jones's Indian servant, and 
spent some little time there, maldug lameulable cries, 
and lacerating themselves, as the uncle had previously 
done. They then came back to the parsonage, and on 
the following morriing, after a long conversatioii with 
Mr. Jones on the subject of Christianity, returned again 
to their wild forests. 



CHAPTER III. 



FLOOD AND FAMINE. 



** It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might 
learn Thy statates." — Psalm cxix. 71. 

It is sometimes profitable to dwell more at length on 
the history of the earlier Missionaries, their difficulties 
and their labours, partly that we may have a more clear 
and definite idea of the mission in all its subsequent 
workings, and partly that we may thankfully observe 
how God is pleased to raise up peculiar instruments for 
peculiar work, bestowing special gifts on those whom He 
employs in laying the foundations of His Church in a 
heathen land. 

On these two accounts it is our purpose to enter 
somewhat in detail into this part of the history of our 
North West American Mission, intending to pass more 
rapidly over intermediate events till we come nearer to 
the present time. 

It must he borne in mind that Bed River is an 
isolated settlement of civilised and half-civilised men in 
the midst of an immense region of barharism, and that 
its inhabitants are obliged to depend entirely on their 
own resources for the means of subsistence. 

At the time of which we are speaking, a very small 
portion of land had heen brought into cultivation, and 
this had been done almost solely by the European set- 
tlers, who had also succeeded in rearing cattle in con 



sidentble uumLers. The rest of the inhabitants. Cana- 
dians, Half-bi'eeds, and indians. hod recourse chieflj, 
if not wholly, to the chaae or to fishing for their sup- 
port. 

Their principal dependence was on the buffalo hunt, 
which took place twice in the year, when, perhaps, 800 
hunters would set out in pursuit of this aniniBl, accom- 
panied by their wives and children, and attended by as 
many carts to bring home the spoil. 

When the settlement was first established, the bufla- 
loea were found in great numbers on the neighbouiing 
plains, but they had gradually rstreated farther and 
farther into the distant country, till now the liunters 
had sometimes to traverse 200 or 300 miles before they 
could meet with a herd. When, however, they did find 
them, the slaughter was prodigious, and, on some oeca- 
Bions, Dol less than 6000 were killed in one expedi- 
tion.* Part of tie flesh supplied them with food 



■ The herds of luiTalaeB are someUmes almost incredibly 
nnmeroua, " On one ocoasion we were going down the riTor in 
a canoe wben we saw an immense Letd crossing just below as. 
We had heard tlieir roaring several miles distant, sjid when we 
c&me in sight of them, we werd actoallj terdfied at the munbois 
that were Btreaming down iha green liilla on ona siie of the 
tiver, and galloping up and over tlie blufe on the other. A» it 
wonld have been imprudent to have ventured among them, wa 
ran our canoe ashore, and wait^ for some hoars to see Ibe mer 
clear, but in rain. Ag soon as the numberv began to tiimininh 
we ventured to push off, and at last made ourway through them. 
From the immenae nombera that eroBBed the river at this spot, 
the hank fifteen feet in height, had lieen torn and trodden down 
BO as to form a sort of roail. This was only one instance in 
which tboueends and tens of Ihoosands congregate and l 
shout losether."— Abridged fmm Catlin'i North Well Am 
Indiani. 
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during the hunting Beason, the rest the women either 
dried or made into pemican * for future use. 

From this statement it will be seen that if the season 
should prove unpropitious, either to the hunters or the 
agriculturists, the colonists must necessarily be brought 
into great straits, as there was literally no external 
source whatever from which their wants could be sup- 
plied. 

It was on this account that the Missionaries had, from 
the first, found it necessary to cultivate land and rear 
cattle, so as to raise their own supplies of provisions for 
their fietmilies and schools, as well as to be able to assist 
the number of starving half-breeds and Indians, whose 
improvidence threw them on the bounty of others. 
But for everything that they needed beyond the pro- 
duce of their little farms, — for all other articles of 
food, for furniture, hardware, tools, books, clothing, and 
the various minor things that contribute to our daily 
comfort, the colonists were, and still are, entirely de- 
pendent on England. 

This inconvenience is increased by the impossibility 
of obtaining any supplies from home except once in the 
year. Hudson's Bay is blocked up by fields of ice, 
except lor a brief space during the summer months, so 
that vessels can seldom reach York Fort before the end 
of August, and are then obliged to unload and take in 
their cargoes as quickly as possible, lest their return 
should be cut off by a barrier of ice forming at the en 
trance of the bay and preventing their leaving it during 
the whole winter. This annual visit of the ships is also 

* Pemican is made by ponnding the fat and the lean together 
m a mortar, and then putting it into leathern bags in which it is 
often preserved for months without spoiling. 



the only opportunity of either seDding or receiying 
European letters, except that once in the course of the 
winter, the MissionarinB hod the privilege of eending a 
Bmall packet with the official despatches iiid Canada. 

But to return from this digression to the history of 
the mission. 

Mr. Jones's health had been greatly injured by the seye- 
rity of the first winter, wLich had occasioned the breaking 
of a blood-vessel in the lungs, from the effects of which 
he afterwards frequently suffered. At the time of which 
we are now speaking he was still alone in the mission, 
and had not only Sunday and week-day services at the 
Upper Church, but the same also at Image Plains; and 
we may judge of the difficulty and fatigue he often en- 
countered by tbe following passage from his journal, 
which is only one among many similar onee: — 

"Mari^hSB. Pivine service bs usdoI at Image Plains; the 
track waa sq had tljat I w»s obliged to leave my horse, and wade 
for tbfl last three miles through valer lodged on tlie surfaoeof the 
ice to the depth of eighteen inches ; ■ oniirded coagregatioD at 
nanal: returned to the Berrices at the Upper Church; in the 
evening mj usual class of Indian boys." 

Suffering as Mr. Jones now was from broken health, 
deprived of all ministerial advice and sympathy, and shut 
out fur months together from all intercourse with his 
native land, it required a more than usual measure of 
strong faith, unwearying zeal, and ardent love, to prevent 
his spirit from sinking and his heart from turning back. 
But God endowed him richly with all these graces, and 
there is a cheeifulness and devotcdness in his joumaJa 
at this time that show how communion with God in tha 
Christian's daily walk will support and cheer him u 
difficulties itnd privntioiia 
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He had also granted to him much eDcouragement in 
his work. The congregations at hoth churches conti- 
naed to increase, and it was sometimes with difficulty 
that he could make his way through the crowd to the 
reading-desk. Often, when getting forth a Saviour*8 
love, he saw the deep feelings of his hearers, especially 
among the half-hreeds, manifesting itself in tears ; and 
on one occasion he speaks of his own mind heing much 
affected at the manner in which the whole congregation, 
English, Scotch, Swiss, Germans, Canadians, Norwe- 
gians, half-hreeds, and Indians, joined in singing "Crown 
him Lord of all," little thinking, he says, when he first 
read that hymn in Welsh, in the account of the forma- 
tion of the London Missionary Society, that it would be 
brought home to his heart with so much power and in- 
terest in the American wilderness. 

In October, 1825, Mr. Jones had the comfort of wel- 
coming the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Cockran to Red River ; 
and the female part of the population soon began to 
find the advantage of having a missionary lady among 
them. 

It was not long after this arrival that the colony was 
subjected to the most severe trial it had ever expe- 
rienced ; and a short account of the circumstances will 
serve to illustrate tho trials of the Missionaries as well 
as to show the work of the Holy Spirit upon the heart 
of many. 

From some cause, which does not appear, the hunters 
hiid failed in their winter expedition of 1825-6 against 
the buffaloes; so much so. that instead of bringing back 
the usual supply of food for future use, many of them 
l.ad, even while in the plains, been reduced to the ex- 
tremity, not only of devouring their dogs, but of eating 
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o!il shoes, liutTalo-Dloaka, and the leallier of iheir 

This of itself wbb a severe trial to the colony, bat a 
far move aevere aud more general calamity was at hand. 
As the spring of ,18^6 advanced, the river became 
swollen from the melting of the unusual quantity of 
snow which had, during the winter, fallen on the higher 
lands ; the thick crust of ice, with ivhich it waa hound, 
was gradually msed to llie level of ila steep banks, till, 
early in May, tlie froEWi mass, four feet and a half in 
ihickiiesa, was dislodged by the impetuous torrent and 
borne towards the lake, carrying with it everything that 
impeded ita resistlesB progress ; young maple-trees, 
oaks, and large elms, beiug uprooted and swept away. 

Soon the water rose above the baula, aud now began. 
R long course of varied calamities to the inhabitants. 
The housea in the lower part of tha settlement were 
rapidly Slled with water and deseited by their occupiers ; 
and soon the higher ouea shared the same fate ; the 
cattle were driven to the few spots still left dry, where 
their piteous wailings for food and shelter added to the 
general distress of the scene. 

All this lime tiie thermometer continued 6ve degrees 
below freezing point, the weather was stormy, with eloet, 
bail, and driving snow, and the enSeriag inhahitHnta 
were driven to take refuge on the nearest hills. Some 
fled towards the Lake, and pitched their tenta on ti» 
Cedar Hilts, nine or ten miles distant from tbtdl 
homes ; while 500 or 600 of the rest found safety in an 
opposite direction, aud fixed themselves on the Snake 
Indian Hills, about the same distance from the settle 
ment. 

By degrees, the mission family and a few strangefB. 
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who sought shelter from them, aloue remamed, their 
house and the Upper Church were still untouched, but 
all around was desolation. As far as the eye could 
reach on every side, the mighty torrent was holding on 
its way, always troubled, and sometimes lashed into 
waves, several feet in height, by storms of wind. On 
one side, were seen many of the log-houses of the set- 
tlers higher up the country carried by ibe flood across 
what had before been plains ; while, on the other, their 
eyes and hearts were pained by the sight of the property 
and furniture of their nearer neighbours swept past hy 
the resistless current without the possibility of saving 
them. Still the waters rose, and nuw the mission-hous^ 
itself began to be in jeopardy. The Missionaries endea- 
voured to secure some of their own property and that of 
the Society, by placing it in the roof of the Church ; for 
though the waters had entered tlie building, the walls 
still stood firm. They also prepared a wooden platform 
to which they might retreat in case of sudden necessity; 
and it was well they did so, for, in the course of the 
night, the water suddenly bui-st into the house. 

Sunday, May 1 4, " was a very dismal day ; no people 
assembling to celebrate the day of rest, no churcb to go 
to ;" but they held Divine Service on the platform, now 
the only abode of about forty persons, including, besides 
themselves and the Indian boys, a few poor people who 
had lingered near their ruined homes in the vain hope 
of saving some of their possessions. 

For three days, they continued there, but the flood 
still rising, and the wind becoming so strong as to 
threaten the safety of their fragile retreat, they deter- 
mined to follow the example of their neighbours. With 
aome difiUcolty they procured boats, and taking with 




s many smnll articles of dailj use and comfort 
as they could; tbey rowed over fields and plains, now tm 
iilmost uniotarnipted waslo of water, to the Snake 
Indian Hills. Here thej pitched their tenta. and here 
they remained a month in anxious suspense, watching 
Liid at length the subsiding of the 
watera, with feelings of alternate fear and hope, sorrow 
and thankful joy, till the 12th of June. 

)nth of much bodily as well as mental suf- 
fering ; the weather was inclement and tlie cold severe ; 
Bted of 130 tents, besides many 
Indian wigwams ; the want of furniture and other con- 
feniences caused great discomfort, while the state of 
Mrs. Cockran'a health made every privation to be doubly 



a violent hurricane arose suddenly 
in lhn middle of the night and blew down mnny of the 
tenta and all the wigwams : the scene was one of inde- 
scribable confusion, and in the midst of it, their alarm 
was wrought up to the highest pitch, by a apark from 
one of the tents having set oti fire the long grass with 
which they wei-e surrounded. The flame ran swiftly 
along the ground, and destruction seemed inevitable; 
but God in His mercy preserved them. 

A toiTent of ruin was sent which extinguished the 
fire; the wind lulled, and all further danger vna 
averted. 

It is refreshing to mark the spirit in which these 
trials were received, not only by the missionaries them- 
selves, but by their flock. Of himself and his fellow- 
labourei-3, Mr. Jones says, — 

lar dsvoljonal hours liringB with H a 
■.B visible proof of ihe ears of our gn- 
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dons God for His unworthy servants. Let me beg that the 
language of gratitade, as well as of prayer, be employed at your 
assemblies in behalf of this infant mission. Our trials have 
been great, though we have not dwelt much on them ; we would 
rather j(nn in thanksgiving to the Author and Giver of life, that 
we are still monuments of mercy, and permitted to lift up our 
feeble voices in testimony to the goodness of Jehovah * 

Again, he says, — 

^ The people seem to receive all this as a chastisement from 
God, and they await the issue f^om His gracious hand. House- 
less as they are, their language is still, * It is the Lord.' " 

Then, after enumerating the deliverances and mercies 
they had received, he adds that their chief concern was 
for Mrs. Cockran, who, however, bore all these trials 
with never-failing patience and cheerfulness. 

An interesting anecdote is related of a little incident 
which occurred about this time, and helped to cheer 
them. A party of settlera, who were crossing the inun- 
dated plains one Sunday morning in their canoes, 
thought they heard the voice of singing. They rowed 
towards the spot from whence the sound proceeded, and 
found, on a wooden stage, not more than eighteen inches 
above the water, a party of half-breed young women 
singing hymns : they were resting for the day, anxious, 
as far as might be, to keep it holy. The settlers passed 
on, unwilling to disturb them, but not a little struck 
with thus hearing, in the midst of surrounding desola- 
tion, the sweet voices of those lately ignorant and de 
graded beings floating over the waters in songs of 
praise. 

On the 12th of June, the waters were sufficiently 
abated to allow of the peoples return; but it was a 
dismal scene that awaited them. Only three houses in 
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the whole settlement were left standing: one of them, 
to the joj find thankfulness of the miss ion ariea, was 
their own dwelling ; hut they only found the outer 
walls; everything else was gone: the partitions he- 
tween the rooins. the doors, the windows, and the fur- 
niture, had nil been swept nway. 

The Upper Church had suffered Ies3 than any other 
huilding; hut that on Image Plains had not fared bo 

" The glass windows were driven out by tbe corrent, tbe seats 
were Rhattered and racBtly carried away, the poJpil swept from 
the foundation, the doors batlered down, and all the plasterina 
wanbed off, in short, the duBoladon," writes Mr. Jones, " wna 
i-amplete. Bnt," he adds, " I cuuld nut help thinking this might 
be intendod as a usefnl iKsson to me, to teach me not to Boffiar 
ray mind to wander t^om tlie main object of my ministry by uij 
eilemai uircumslanres. I had often looked tm this clmrch as 
a ohild of my awn rearing. I had worked at it many a d^ with 
my onn handai and with the aid of the Betttere had brought it 
to a tolerftblo dejiroe of perfection ; now my idol is completely 
tnrnished. SMI! I am thankful that we are not deprived of it an 
a place of worship, and the Gospel will soimd as well from beliind 
a table as from my handsome pnlpiL" 

The return of the missionarieB and the people to their 
former ahode was very tnolanchoiy: their houses in 
ruins ; much of their stock of provisions, both for them- 
selves and their cattle, destroyed by the flood ; and the 
supply of preserved buSklo meat, as we have hefore said, 
vei7 scanty. But the trials of this eventful year did 
not end here ; the inundation had occurred just at the 
season for sowing their crops, and though the spade end 
plough were at work again as soon as the land was auffi- 
ciently dry, it was too late for them to expect even a 
loiernble harvest. Distress and famine seemed their« 
prospect, and their fears were but too soon realised 
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The missionaries were often reduced to the extremity 
of not knowing from whence the food for the next daj 
could he procured ; and more than once, the onlj supply 
for themselves and their household, including the Indian 
hoys, was some half-ripe harlej. With a view of pre- 
venting, if possihle, a recurrence of the same distress, 
Mr. Cockran, with his characteristic energy, determined 
to hring a little more land into cultivation ; hut having 
no means of feeding another lahourer, he was obliged to 
plough it up with his own hands, while he taught two of 
his Indian boys to drive the oxen. 

The journals of the missionaries during this long 
season of suffering are very interesting, but we will 
only make the two following extracts from thnt of Mr. 
Cockran : — 

** Being in difficulty iVom want of provisions, I took my man 
with me, and went and cut ten sheaves of barley. It was not 
fully ripe, but we had no other means of subsistence. We 
threshed it and gave it to Mrs. Cockran to dry by the fire, that it 
might be ready for the evening. I then went and ploughed the 
appointed hours." 

Soon after, he says, — 

** I spent an agreeable evening with two Christian fHends. 
We beguiled the time by talking of our ' Father's house, where 
there are many mansions ;' and strengthened one another in the 
Word of God, by* freely communicating the manner in which 
God had fed us day by day for the last three months. We found 
He had fulfilled His promises to each of us. He had, as it 
were, sent us manna every morning to supply our present wants, 
but the bread of to>morrow we often knew not whence it would 
oome." 

The barley and potatoes, though from their having 
been sown so late they did not come to perfection, yet 
sufficed, with the greatest care, to keep the mission 
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ffliaily through the winter from actual want of food ; 
but tfaej were suhjected to great privatioo, and many uf 
their neighbours Buffered eUll more severelj. Some 
lived on hazel-outs, some oblaiued an uncertain suhsist- 
enoe by angling through holes cut in the thick ice, but 
many suffered inconceivable hardshipa. 

There could, of coulee, be no material improvement 
in the state of things till the next harvest (1637), when 
it pleased God to send them a. fair crop, and they were 
iince more, after seventeen mooths of scarcity, able, aa 
Mr. Cockrun expresses it, "to eat, their bread without 
weight, and their potatoes without measure." " We 
trusted," he adds, " in the Lord, and have not heea 
ashamed. He gave us our portion of meat in duo 
season, and made it doubly sweet by the zest of a 
grateful heart.'' 

These outward trials were blessed by tlie Spirit of 
God to the souls of maiiy; the Word grew and multi- 
plied, and a spirit of earnest inquiiy was poured out ; 
the churches were crowded, and the number of com- 
municants continually increased, though none were ad- 
mittej who were not, aa far aa human judgment could 
penetrate, the subjects of Divine grace. 

The language of many a heart might now have been, 

" Faliier, I bleaa Thy gentle buid : ^^M 

How kind was diat chaalisiiig rod, ^^H 

TtiU forced mj conscience la a alani], ^^H 

And brought in; wonderiug sou! U> God l" ^^H 

All this improvement, however, was chieBy among 
the Europeans and half-breeds ; tjie native Indians bad 
scarcely been reached, though here and there the mis- 

nariea were privileged to aiimit a Rod brother ^ 

ter to the fold of Christ. 
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One of these was an aged woman of the Saskatchewan 
tribe, whose Indian name was "Rosebud," from her 
yonthful beautj. She had come from the north of 
Hudson's Baj to reside with her daughter, who had 
married a half-breed young man, one of the communi- 
cants. She worshipped idols, and had one special fa- 
Tourite household god, to which she was devoted, and 
which she kept carefully wrapped in a piece of red cloth. 
She could not be preyailed upon to attend Divine wor- 
ship or to join her son-in-law and daughter in their 
familj devotions, nor would she listen to any of their 
persuasions. All this was a continual subject of sorrow 
to her children, who little knew that under this appa- 
rent resistance to the truth, the Holy Spirit was secretly 
carrying on His work in her heart. One day the man 
came to Mr. Jones to tell him that, to his wife's and his 
own great joy, an unexpected change seemed to have 
taken place in the poor old woman, and that she had 
sent him to request the missionary to come and teach 
her to worship the true God. 

Mr. Jones gladly obeyed the summons : he found her 
in a very inquiring state of mind, and after due pre- 
paration he baptised her, " with hair so gray and fore- 
head so wrinkled j" yet brought to Christ at the eleventh 
hour. Mr. Jones expressed one day a wish to see her 
former idol. " Nay, my grandson," was her reply ; " to 
hear of these things now pains my ears; to think of 
them troubles my heart ; I pray you therefore to pass 
them by." 

Another interesting case was that of a man called the 
" Cask." He had heard something about the Gospel at 
Norway House, and had come to Red River to get 
further instruction. He built a dwelling for himself 
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and regularly attended the means of grace. During the 
winter, he and his wife, who was like-minded with him- 
self, gave a pleasing and encouraging proof that the 
Word of God had not been declared to them in vain. 

They had joined a party of about three hundred people, 
chiefly Canadians, on one of the annual fishing expe- 
ditions on Lake Winnipeg : it was an ungodly com- 
pany, and no difference was made between Sunday and 
any other day. Our Indian and his wife had, however, 
learnt differently, and continued to take up their nets 
on the Saturday evening, that they might observe the 
day of rest, though by so doing they exposed themselves 
to much trouble and risk, as well as ridicule. Every 
Saturday, as soon as they had removed their nets, their 
companions invariably took possession of their ground, 
and every Monday morning they were obliged to lose 
much time in seeking for a fresh spot. 

After their return home, they continued to go on 
very satisfactorily, and Mr. Cockran looked forward to 
their admission by baptism into the visible church ; but 
before this could be done, it pleased God to take the 
husband to Himself, though not till he had given satis- 
factory evidence of his being a living member of the 
mystical body of Christ. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE GRAND RAPIDS. 



" Establisli Thou the work of our hands iii)on us ; yea, the 
work of our hands establish Thou it*' — Ps. xc. 17. 

This was a very appropriate passage of Scripture for 
our Missionaries as they pursued their various labours ; 
but more especially might it have been the language of 
Mr. Cockran 8 heart, when, in 1829, he settled with his 
family at the Grand Rapids. 

This name had been given to a part of the colony 
several miles farther down the river than the Upper 
Settlement, where Mr. Jones and Mr. Cockran had 
hitherto resided ; and it included a tract of land lying 
about twelve miles along the river, and stretching 
several miles into the country. 

The inhabitants were chiefly half-breeds, with but 
few Europeans, and a still smaller number of Indians, 
among them. With a very few exceptions, the half- 
breeds here were, as elsewhere, scarcely raised above the 
Indians ; they followed the same heathen practices, they 
pursued the same mode of life, and were, indeed, in 
most cases so identified with them, that it required an 
experienced eye to distinguish between the two. At 
the Grand Rapids the chief difference seems to have 
been, that when they returned from their hunting or 
fishing expeditions they could shelter themselves in a 
more substantial dwelling than the Indian wigwam. 
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There were, Lowever, a small number who were 
rising a little above this state, and who uere nialuDg 
some rude attempts at tillage. But. except these fen 
patches of half-cultivated ground — "few and far be- 
tween" — the whole was a wild, desolate, and swampy 
piuii), dotted here aiid lliere with the miserable log- 
housca of the inhabitants, and too ofteu resounding with 
the dismal, discordant noise of the conjurer's drum. 

The inundation of 1828, and the conseiioent suffer- 
ings, which Lad, as we liave seen, been blessed to manj 
of the people at the Upper Settlement, Lad not been 
entirely without fruit at this place also. Several persons 
had been awakened to a concern for their souls ; and 
Mr. Cocltran, in his occasional visits to iliem, was ofiea 
cheered by finding s considerable number (sometimes 
aa many as thirty) collected together to receive his 
instructions. 

The openings for usefulness appeared si? promising, 
that it was arranged that while Mr. Jones contitkued in 
charge of the Upper Settlement, Mr. Cockran should 
establish himself here ; and accoi^ingly, in the summer 
of 1630, he moved with his family into a log-house he 
had built on the western bank of the river, about fifteen 
miles below the Upper Church and Parsonage, and ten 
miles from Image Plains. 

. Everything around was, aa has been said, dreary and 
uncivilised : the commonest necessaries of life could 
only be procured from the Parsonage at the Upper 
Settlement ; and fur some months the only bread ihej 
had was made of Hour ground between two stones dug 
from the bank of the river, and afterwards sifted 
through a piece of parchment pricked with pin-holea. 

Mr. Coclmin soon saw that, not only for their tera- 
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poral but for their spiritual welfare, it was of the utmost 
importance to reclaim the people as much as possible 
from their wild and wandering habits, and to lead them 
to more settled and peaceful employments. While, 
therefore, he took every opportunity of declaring to 
them the Gospel in all its simplicity and power, of 
endeavouring to lead them to a conviction of sin, and 
of the need of a Saviour, he spared no pains, either by 
argument or example, to induce them to turn their 
minds to agriculture. He took a considerable piece of 
land near his own house into cultivation, pailly for the 
support of his own family and his future schools, and 
partly as an opportunity of accustoming the men to 
labour. 

The difficulties he found in this and in following 
years, in teaching these people the use of the various 
implements of husbandry, can scarcely be read without 
a smile, though they must have been very ti7ing to his 
patience at the time. They would often throw down the 
hoe or the spade, declaring they would use them no 
longer, as they made their baclis and arms so stiff. If 
a tree was to be felled, they complained that the hatchet 
blistered their hands. But the sickle was their great 
trouble ; as was to be expected, they at first frequently 
cut their fingers in using it ; and rather than endeavour, 
by care and practice, to overcome their awkwardness, 
they would devise all kinds of new ways of reaping — 
thus often losing much of the few precious days of fine 
weather, during which alone the harvest could in that 
country be gathered in. 

The only thing in which they found no difficulty 
was guiding the plough : the quickness of eye they 
had acquired by their early training in shooting and 
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hunting enabled ttiem, from the first, to do that witli 
ease n'hich our English labuurera often are so long in 
acquiring; and their fuiTowa were nlwnys straight. 

We may understand something of Mr. Cocki-an's 
position, at this time, hy a passage in one of his letters 
three or four years later : — 

" I nm obliged la be miaistcr, clerk, Bcbonlmaater, arbiUalur, 
ttgridultuTpJ director, and many olJiar Ihiogg, to Ihia miied itad 
Larboratia people ; and it is no sinecure. Tbey are Bcatterad 
ovor twelve niileB of eountry, vilhotih roaiiSi full or«wamp9 and 
miry credni, where in wet weather I haia the utmoBt difficultyin 
reaching tbem. I have eTerything to if adi ibeio, to ontar Into 
all tlieir puisonol eoQcerna, to be a peaoemRker, aiid to teucli 
ibcm to miuiBge Uieir lumpurol afiuira. Weaiyiog as all this is 
10 the lleah, it is x-ery betioQdal to the pcKiple : it leads them lu 
look i>D me as one of tlicm^olves | they ted thej can depend on 
my friendship, tbey koow that I ahall advise them only for Iheir 
good ) and Ihis leads thorn to listan with a willing ear wlien I toll 
thorn of spiritual tJiinga." 

Mr. Oockrao aoon began to see some resulta fram his 
patient, self-denying liiboui's ; and though the people 
did not entirely relinquish their former mode of life, 
yet tliey set ahotit the ciiltivation of the land and the 
rearing of cattle in good earnest : ho that it was not 
long before the whole face of the country flsaumed a 
very improving aspect. The few bright months of 
summer they devoted to the care of their laud ; and 
though still obliged to eke out their subsistence by 
hunting and fishing, yet, if their expeditions proved 
unsuccessful, they found n Buffioient su[ip1y in their own 
farmyards to keep tbem from antunl waiit. 

Their spiritual progress kept pace with their extemal 
improvement; they eagerly sought for religious inairuc 
Eion ; many aduUa applied for baptism; and in 1831, 
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only two years after his settling among them, Mr. Cock 
ran's congregation had increased from thirty to three 
hundred, while the alteration in their general hahits and 
moral conduct bore testimony to the reality of the work 
within. 

Many of his present congregation were Indians newly 
arrived from distant places, drawn hither by messages 
and inyitations from their relations among the half- 
breeds already settled here ; and the description Mr. 
Oockran gives of the way in which these poor wanderers 
were gathered in is very touching : — 

** When," he says, " I speak to my own people of our state by 
natnre, of a Saviour, of repentance and faith, and of the con- 
dition of the heathen, I sometimes stop, and put this thrilling 
question, ' Are not your relations in this state ? Are they not 
heatlien? Are not their bodies perishing for want of food, and 
their souls for lack of knowledge ?' This will often lead them to 
think about their unfortunate relations in the wilderness, whose 
numbers are diminishing from scarcity and hardships, and whose 
goals are passing into eternity without ever hearing of Clirist, 
the only Saviour. They will tell their anxiety to some trusty 
ftiend who is going to York Fort, where he will meet with men 
from all parts of this vast continent To some of them he com- 
municates the messages, which pass from one to another till 
they reach the persons to whom they are sent; and these 
messages often induce them to come and see what this new 
thing is." 

It was especially among the tribe of the Swampy 
Grees that these messages were listened to and followed. 
They came to the settlement from various places in the 
far north — sometimes a family or two together, some- 
times more ; and on one occasion a little fleet of twenty 
canoes was seen making its way up the river on this 
Toyage of inquiry. They would land, pitch their tent 
near any half-breed family with whom they could claim 



any relationship, and exitoct them ti 
long as ihey remained. 

It wns a. liard stjuggle to tile aeltlera, who were 
tbemaelvea but juel beginning to reap tbe fniit of tlieir 
newly -acquired habits, and were as jet ecorcelj abl« to 
ruisa gniin enough for their own consumption, to haTe 
su many to support in addition ta their own fAiniliea; 
but their hearts liad been enlarged by the Spirit of God, 
and so anxious were they to rescue their relations and 
fellow-countrymen from the state of heathenism and 
ignorance of which they had thenisolves bo lately expe- 
rienced the misery, that they never discouraged them, 
hut would share with them their last mouthful, rather 
than that they should be driven by hunger beyond the 
sound of the Gospel. And their disinterested self-denial 
was blessed : it was very seldom that any who came in 
thia vmy tn the aRtllement ever left it Bgnin ; they 
applied themselves to ftgriculture, listened to instruc- 
tion, and in very many coses gave evidence of being 
converted to God. 

Mr. Cockmn could not but rejoice at the gradual 
improvement he witnessed year by year, even in the 
outward condition of his people. 

"InsWad," he wrilen. "of aeeing snme poor Indian woman, in 
the depth of winter, hmiUng her half-nuked children nn a sledga 
over the tror.en snow to snniB lonelj sreek, thtira to cut a hole in 
the lliick ice, let down hec hook, and shivering wmc for hours till 
some fiah lay hold of it to serve far their xcaot; meal, — we now 
see her nod h^ ohildrpn nicely nnd wnroilj' clothed, with * 
bnSala clonk folded Deatlr roDDd Ihem, in their own cancde, 
drawn by their own linnte or ox, bringing them to the houne of 
God to Uiank Him, as well she m&y, for all His tempDral Uld i 
BliirituD] mercies." 

On Mr. Cockran's firat settling at the Grand Rapids 
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be had collected togetlier « good number of diildreii« 
tod built ft good-sized room to senre for ft school ; and 
hitherto it had been in this room that the congregatioii 
had assembled for difine wonhip. Bat the increase in 
die number of worshippers soon determined him to 
attempt the erection of a choreh ; and poor as the people 
•till were, they came forward readilj to assist him to 
die otmost of their power. Great was his joj when 
this new witness for God was completed, and stood oat 
as ft testimonj that His senrants had obtained a fitting 
here. In 1831, he sajs : — 

* Three je$an ago my boime, teho<A, eoogregation, and ehmch, 
«WB all imagiiuuy : the timber was gnrmig in the forestn, the 
glass and nails were in England, and one-half of mj euogiega' 
tion were wandering heathen, worbhipping no God bat profit or 
fisaanrc, acknowledging no Savioor, and knowing no Sabbath. 
But when the time appointed came. Death and Hell conld do 
longer hold thdr priaoneni ; their jubilee was come — they most 
fs free; and, gathered from the shores of almost eruy rirer 
Wtwicu Hudson's Bay and the Bocky Hoontains, they were 
Vnng^t to this place, where God had prorided for them the glad 
tifings of saiTatioa,'' 

Hr. Cockran freqaentlj mentions the regolaritj of 
his people 8 attendance at the bouse of God : — 

"In England," he sayii, " it is a frequent and painful remark, 
*8o many at market, and so few at church !' but here it is the 
iSfsne. On week-days von may travel for miles, and not see a 
haman face ; bat on Sundays, as the time of service draws near, 
As track is covered with old, and young, and middle-aged, press- 
ing forward to worship God in the congregation. It never comes 
iatD th^ minds that a slight cold, or a soaking rain, or a \iolent 
now-ttorm, or a piercing frost, are any reasons to keep tliem 
ftmn public worship. They have made up their minds to lie 
fNDd always in the house of God, and hitherto their strength 
kaa been equal to their day. Be the weather ever so bad, none 
stay away but the aged and the 9ick ; and when the ground 



ill loo wet fbr the nomen awl children U walk, Ui^ Bra pul 
into tbeir litLte carioleH ; wljile iLe Men, canTing ilieir shoes in 
th^ir hnnd. walk by Choir «ide through mud and water reaebing 
balf-KBy to Lheir knees." 

We Bhall be better able to appreciate this regularirt 
of altendauee when we consider the peculiar nature of 
the climate : sometimes in summer the thermometer 
would be at from 80° to 100" in the shade, while in 
winter it was often 30° or 35° below zero, and occasion- 
ally even 40°. 

On Sundays, the church being full, the winter cold 
was not BO severely felt during the time of service ; 
but tbe external air congealing the breath of the people 
as it rose, when the fire was extinguished the ceiling 
would be covered with a cnat of ice, while tlie desk, 
pulpit, prayer-book, and Bible, shone with silvery par- 
ticles of frozen vapour. Ou the meek-tJays in winter, 
when the congregation was smaller, Mr.Cockran describes 
it as being. Dotwitbstsndiiig a good dre in the stove, tike 

Mr. Cockran'a eonirtant intercourse with the people 
during the week gave him on insight into their indi- 
vidual character which he could not have obtained in 
any other way, and which was particularly Taiuable to 
him when candidates for the Lord's Supper presented 
themselves to him. He was very strict on this point, 
and would admit none of whoso real religions principles 
he was not well persuaded, or of whom the rest of the 
communicants could report any inconsistency in theii 
daily walk. 

Th» number of commtmicants, however, continued to 
and although the naturnl taciturnity and 
e of both Indians and half-breeds prsTenbid biai 
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finom enjoying tlie communion with tbem which he so 
much desired, yet the correctness of their moral con- 
duct, their habits of family devotion, and the tears of 
deep feeling often drawn forth by the services of the 
sanctuary, convinced their faithful pastor that his labour 
among them had not been in vain in the Lord. 

Sometimes, too, he was cheered by a clearer manifest 
ation of the work of grace, when some powerful emotion 
or an attack of sickness would overcome their natural 
reserve, and lead them to lay open more of the feelings 
of their hearts. One of these cases was thiEit of an 
Indian woman, who, with her husband, had arrived at 
the settlement in 1831. The man had, as is usual 
among the Indians, taken two sisters as his wives. On 
his arrival he had pitched his tent near one of tlie 
'settlers to whom he was related, and by whom he and 
his family were for some time supported. 

This relation, as well as some of his pious neighbours, 
frequently endeavoured to lead the minds of the new- 
comers to Christianity. They tried, also, to show them 
the sinfulness of their present mode of life; and by 
degrees the two wives became so deeply impressed with 
this, that they determined it should be so no longer. 
It was decided that the woman of whom we are speaking 
should leave her husband, and reside in a separate tent, 
at some distance. They had constantly attended divine 
worship, but had not sought for any personal intercourse 
¥dth Mr. Cock ran, till, a short time after this separation, 
the poor woman was taken very ill, and sent for him. 
He found that as yet she knew little of divine truth, 
but that little had reached her heart; she felt its* power, 
and desired to be transformed into a new creature. In 
her simple way she told him, — 
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"Wlien I csmo hare, fifteen months »gn, it waa la liear a)<ont 
this nev TaligioQ, and I intended to accept it if it proved aa good 
as it wua reported. I ciune, I inquired: all waa Dew, and aslo- 
nisbed mo. Ob, I thiiuglit, if 1 con lint eicape the bad place, 
and Qbtain Uie good one 1 I was told tbat I must put away mj' 
ains, and believe on Him who oame into tlie wcdd and died to 
save sinners. I cunsidtired ; I tell wilting to give up my Indian 
waya; as I came to tlia knnw!edg« of bad tbings, I put Ibem 
away, and I now go on putting tlieuk away." 

Mr. Cockran bad furlher conversation ivith her, and, 
Batisiied with her siucerity, yielded to lier Buxioua desire 
and baptized ber. 

Another case was tbnl oi a man nho bad been living 
for some time at the Grand Rapids, but with whom 
Mr. Gockron httd sought in vain to get into religions 
uouversution. Dut on his visiting him duiing a severe 
fit of illness, he seemed to forget bis habitual reserve, 
and oxclaiuiing, " You know not bow much God Htrovfl 
with me before I would hear bini," proceeded to give 
some account of his own conversiou. It seems lie had 
heard something of Christianity while siill leading & 
life of wnoderiiig. and had hod many conflicts with 
himself whether or not he would listen to the word of 
God. At one time in pnrtiuular, when cbneing a moose- 
deer in vain for several days, the thought occurred to 
him that perhiips the "Master of Life" intended to 
starve him because he would not attend to His mess^o. 
He set out. therefore, for the settlement, with his vrife 
and children, determined to attend the means of gi-ace ; 
but when he arrived there be could not persuade himselt 
to enter the church, fearing lest be should be arrested 
by an tnvisible hand ; for at this time he looked on the 
preaching of the Missionaries as similar to the incantor 
lions of the Indian conjurers His heart again ttirned 
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to tbe Indian life, and he again set off witb bis fieunily 
for the plains. In his way he passed a spot where Mr. 
Cockran was engaged with a carpenter in preparing 
some work, and tamed aside to have a little talk with 
him, with no other purpose than to while away the 
time. The carpenter was a pious man, and the conyer- 
sation soon turned to serious subjects. The Indian 
became wearied with this, and soon left them ; but what 
he had heard was not so easily to be got rid of : it was 
as a nail fastened in a sure place. He could not sleep ; 
and at last his life became so burdensome to him, that 
he determined to return to the Grand Rapids, and fix 
himself where he might hear the whole of God s truth. 

** And,** adds Mr. Cockran, ** he was not an unprofitable hearer; 
lie became a tme believer, and brought forth the firoits of the 
Spirit, in faith, patience, and a tender conscience." 

There are many other instances mentioned in Mr 
Cockran *s journal which are very interesting, but it 
would exceed our appointed limits were we to enter 
upon them fully. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with selecting only two or three, which in different 
ways show that the work of the Holy Spirit produces 
the same effects on tho heart of the wild Indian of the 
forest as upon the subtle, philosophising Brahmin, or 
on the intellectual and polished European. 

Que of these was a man who one day, in conversation 
with his minister, told him that when the word of God 
came to him it made " his heart sore," and the sense 
of his sins was as if he were in a thick wood, surrounded 
by flies, from which ho could not get free, til^ he found 
the Saviour had made a beaten track by which he had 
escaped. No one who has not been in that country can 
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fully enter into tbe force of this simile, for he most 
imve experienced ihe Uirmeiit of theee insects before he 
caD know the relief of getting free from them. Wheu 
|>assing, in suminQr, through one of those pathless woods, 
they Burroand you, bile you. dash into your eyes, sting 
your face, hands, and neck; you inhale them 'nith every 
brenth, while slowly mnkiag your way among the trees 
and bushes. But if you fortunately meet with a trodden 
[latb, you rueh forward, the current of air drives your 
enemies behind you, and you can once more see and 
breathe. 

Anotlier instance was that of a woman whom Mr. 
Cookran visited in her illneBs. and who, in reply to 
his questions as to what chiefly occupied her thoughts 
while lying alone on her bed of sickness, mentioned 
Matt. si. US, Bud John, vi. 87. " These words," she 
added, "dwell in my mind day and night." Then, 
clasping her hands, with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, she exclaimed, " Precious Saviour 1 thou art the 
best friend in tlie day of'sicknees I '' 

The last case we shall mention was a man who, find 
ing himself very near his end, sent to Mr. Cockran to 
comQ and see him. When he entered, he exclaimed, 
■■ Tbis is the last visit you will ever pay me. I know I 
^tmll soou die, but 1 have no fear : I have a Saviour, a 
friend in heaven, who hears my prayers, who draws 
away my heart from all below, even from my wife and 
children, and leads it to Himself. I have sent for you 
to tell me all you know about this new state." Then, 
stretching out both his arms, as a bird Btrttching out its 
wings to fly away, he exclaimed, " 1 want to go and be 
with Him who has washed away my sins in His own 
blood, and now gives me rest and peace in the mi^t of 
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pain and suffering.'* Five years before, as we find from 
the journals, this man was a heathen ! 

It was not the adults alone in whom Mr. Cockran 
endeayoured to awaken a desire for useful employment : 
he made his schools, as far as he could, schools of 
industry ; the boys were instructed during part of the 
day in husbandry, carpenters' work, &c., and the girls 
were taught to spin. When they first began, the only 
material to be procured in the country was buffalo's 
wool, which is too short and coarse to make good thread; 
but soon afterwards Governor Simpson conferred a great 
boon upon the colony by importing some sheep from 
Canada ; and by degrees, as these multiplied, the girls 
were able to produce a finer and more durable article. 

And now, having brought the history of this station 
down to the year 1836, we must pause, and in our next 
chapter give some information of a more general kind, 
though we cannot leave the spot till we have, in a few 
words, placed before our readers the change which had 
been effected there in the course of seven years. 

The log-houses of the Christian part of the population 
had been made neat and comfortable dwellings, each 
with its little garden and farm-yard attached to it ; the 
once dreary, swampy plains, were now covered with 
herds of cattle, or adorned with waving corn ; a church, 
school, and parsonage-house, had been erected ; and the 
din of the conjurer's rattle was exchanged for words 
of prayer and songs of praise. Above sixty children 
attended at the day-schools; the number of commu- 
nicants was nearly seventy; and his flock, which was 
continually increasing by the baptism of adults from the 
remaining heathens in the settlement, now amounted to 
six hundred. 



The Indian village bad also been commenced, but the 
account of this we must reserve for a future chapter. 

Mr, Cockraa would unite with vs in saying, "Not 
imto ua, Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy Name give 
the gloiy, for Thy mercy, and for Thy truth's sake." 
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CHAPTER V 

INDIAN SCHOOL AND MISSIONART TRIALS. 

** Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days." — Eccles. xi. 1. 

During the seven years of gradual improvement at 
the Grand Rapids, of which we spoke in the preceding 
chapter, Mr. Jones continued diligently to labour in his 
Master *s service, both at the Upper Settlement and at 
the Middle* Church, and the blessing of God rested on 
his work. But these portions of ^e field of labour 
had so nearly lost their direct missionary character, and 
were passing so almost entirely into pastoral charges, 
that we shall in future refrain from any regular account 
of them, and only refer occasionally to some of their 
details. Before we leave them we will give a few par- 
ticulars which will interest our readers. 

One of these was the accession to the Mission of a 
most valuable labourer in Mrs. Jones, who accompanied 
her husband, in 1829, on his return from a visit he 
paid to his native land. Mr. Jones was thus relieved 
from all secular and domestic cares, which as the house- 
hold, including the schools, amounted to seventy or 
eighty persons, were neither few nor light. Mrs. Jones 
also laid herself out in every way for the temporal and 
spiritual benefit of all around her ; and soon after her 
arrival established a boarding-school for the daughters 

^ Before called *< Image Plains." 
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of the higher classes of the Compau; a BgenU. vho h 
hitherto been without any opportunity of education. 
In this ecbool she met with some triala and much en- 
CDui'agement ; two instances of the Utter are recorded 
by the Bishop of Montreal in his Journal, p. 35. 

But it 19 the ludian boys' school that belongs more 
to our present subject, that school which Mr. West had 
established, and to the future effects of which he had 
looked forward with so much hope ; and here also, 
though there were some disappointments, there was 
much, veiy much, that must bave fulfilled his most 
sanguine espectations. We shall select a few of the 
cases which present, more or leas, some peculiar features. 

In the year 1825 Governor Simpson paid a visit to 
the country west of the Eocky Mountains, where he 
found the Indians in some respects similar, hot in others 
very superior, to tlieir brethren on the nearer aide. 
The country was ric:h and productive, the people were 
bold and warlike, divided into tribes, and very ^jealous 
of encroachment from their neighbours, although well 
disposed and friendly to the few Europeans scattered 
here and there among them at the Company's posts. 
They dwell in villages, and are very indolent, yet thosa 
on the coast, particularly the Cheenock tribe in the 
neighbouThood of Foit Vaueouver, carry on a brisk 
trade with the neighbouring nations, especially in slntmi. 

Slavery on the shores of the Padfic presents even a 
more fearful aspect than on those of the Atlantic ; for 
although the principal riches of the chiefs consist in 
the number of their slaves, any act of disobedience is 
punished with instant death ; and frequently several (rf 
these poor creatures are offered up on the grav 
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The appearance of the Western Indians is less pre- 
possessing than that of their brethren on the east of 
the rocky barrier : their complexion is not so dark, and 
thej have even a tinge of red in their cheeks ; but their 
black hair hanging over their shoulders, their high 
cheek-bones, their artificially flattened foreheads, with 
their large fiery eyes starting as it were from their 
sockets, give them an almost unearthly expression. In 
winter those who can obtain articles of European cloth- 
ing choose it in preference to their own, but in summer 
they wear no clothing at all. They are very eager for 
information, especially on matters of religion ; and when 
Governor Simpson spoke to them on the subject, he 
found them not only favourably disposed, but earnestly 
desirous of having teachers sent to them, to lead them 
into the knowledge of the " Master of Life." 

This report awakened increased interest in the heart 
of Mr. Jones for these remote tribes ; he earnestly 
longed that a Mission might be established among them, 
and in the contemplation of this exclaims in one of his 
letters : — 

** I hail the prospect of a Mission beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains with emotions of the liveliest joy. The exertions of the 
Eastern and Western hemi8i)heres seem hastening to a collision. 
The North-West American Missionary may soon, perhaps, stand 
on the summit of these mountains, and stretch forth his hands 
towards the waters of the Southern Sea and hail his brother- 
labourers in the Islands." 

Eager as Mr. Jones's hopes then were, he would not 
have ventured to anticipate the scene not long since 
witnessed in the Cathedral of Canterbury,* when two 
Bishops, the one for China, the other for Rupert's Land, 

• May 29th, 1849. 
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etnnJ side hy side, so soon to pnrt. the one for the Eaj 
the other for the Western hemisphere — 
the North Pacific alone Beparating, or rather uniting,' 
their reapective dioceses ; and iheir nest meeting, 
perchance, to be on Vancouver's Island, or some other 
spot iu that mighty ocean. 

But to return from this digression to the Indian 
school. 

The chiefs of these Weatera Indians, on the banka 
of the Columbia, had given an earnest of their Bincerity 
in desiring religious knowledge, by entnastiug two of 
their sons to Governor Simpson to be brought up at the 
Mission School. The autumn of 1825 Eaw them safdy 
lodged there, and their general conduct naa so good, 
and their progress in Scriptural knowledge so satJB- 
faotory, that before Mr. Jones's visit to England in 1838 
he baptized them hj the names of KooCamei/ and 
Spogan Qarry. 

During his absence Mr. Cockran was perplexed by 
their expressing an earnest wish to visit their own coun- 
try. He greatly feared that the love of home and 
kindred would induce them to remain ; and he knew 
that as yet their knowledge waa too limited, and their 
principles too un established, for them to become fitting 
guides to their own people. However, he offered no 
opposition, but committed them in faith and prayer to 
Him who thus far had led them. 

To his great joy they returned in the course of a few 
months, bringing with them five other boys, four of 
whom were also sons of chiefs, but of different tribes, 
and speaViug dialects so unlike, that their only int«- 
course was by signs. 

The hopes that Mr. Joaes had formed of Kootamey'i 
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future usefulness were blasted soon after his return. 
During his absence he had received some serious injurj 
by a fall, from which he never recovered, and after 
much suffering he died on Easter Monday, 1880; 
though not till he had given good evidence of his being 
a. child of God, washed in the blood of the Lamb. Mr. 
Jones, ^hile watching by his bedside, was much affected 
by hearing him frequently, in his delirium, imagine 
himself to be with his father, anxiously endeavouring 
to instruct him in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

His friend, Spogan Garry, continued at the school till 
1832, when he returned to his own people. He was 
well instructed in divine truth, and although Mr. Jones 
saw in him no evidence of a change of heart, he hoped 
that his residence among his friends might at all events 
awaken in them a spirit of inquiry. 

He heard nothing of him for several years, till, in 
1880, he found by a letter from Mr. Finlajson, the 
gentleman in charge of Fort Vancouver, that he spent 
great part of his time in instructing his people, who 
were so anxious to hear him that they brought presents 
of various kinds, and indeed seem to havo maintained 
him in Indian abundance. 

To Mr. Jones's surprise and gratification, he also found 
from the same letter that during the visit of Spogan 
Garry and Kootamey in 1 8*28, these two lads took great 
pains in instructing their friends in as much as they 
themselves knew of the truths of the Bible ; that they 
were listened to with the greatest attention ; that they 
prevailed on some of them to observe the Sabbath-day ; 
and that this little band on the banks of the Columbia 
had remained faithful to their young teachers, and still 
continued to keep the Lord's day holy 



The anxiety of these poor people for inatruction wafl 
BO great, that Mi. Finlayson speuks of liia having been 
told tliat at the time the Government expresses were 
expect«d to pass ColviUe House, they would iend raes- 
Bengera to inquire if nny " new doctrines hud arrived." 

" 1 liad myBelf," lie Bays. " n etriliiiig inntanca of this spirit o( 
ioquir]' dlnong [hem. I had one d*; toJcen mj stallbn on an 
elevated spot new the Ketde Fall, not fw from Culville Hoase, 
that I might overlook llie men wlio were cirryiog the baggifiB, 
and was acraaianall; glancing at a book in luy hand, when mj' 
attentinn irgs attracled by the voics at t man whowaK approach 
ing me, and haranguing me with increasing animation aa he 
drew nearer and nt^arer, while with pansiEinate KeHturaa he 
pointed alternately U> the sua and to the book in my hand, 1 
knew not bia luigQag^ but I uould evidently gatlier ttom hia 
action that he thought I could give him information on religions 
sabjecta. I could only answer him by ugnii, and, afraid of con. 
veying orruneous impreasions, I wftde lorn understand that 
Spogtui auTy WW it Culville. He repealed the name two or 
three limea, aa if to aalisty himself that be had caitghl my roenn- 
iog, and darted off lowirda tlie place with the rapidity of ligliUiing. 
I am convinced that a man of piety, who knew something of the 
language of Ihese poor people, and devoted himself to tiirar in- 
Btntction, would soon obtain an unbounded inHuence over Ihem, 
and might eipect a rich and ahimdant tiarvest. I do not know 
any part of America where the natives ooold be Bo easily in- 
structed aa DO (lie baiika of tlte Columhia. 

" Here then," adds Mr. Jones, " are regions far beyond ns iu 
total darkness, stretching out their hands towar^U us ; and 
yet we cannot meet them. There is, it in true, in tiiis vast wll- 
demeas, a amsll vineyard ; there are three roofs* poinliDg to 
heaven, and their congregaiions singing together the trimnpht 
of the cross ; but what is this T It ia but the oasis of the di 
scarcely enough to relieve tlia sickening eye of the behulil 
he surveys the immonso region of dorlinesa and of misery."' 

It was uhout this time (1836) that the Amerieai 

• Upper and Middle Churcbcs and Grnnd T\ 
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tablisbed a Mission in this distant wilderness, — ^the Rev. 
J. Lee was stationed on the Wallamattee, Dr. Whitman 
at Walla Walla, and the Rev. H. Spalding at Koskooska 
(or Sahnon River), 150 miles higher up the Columbia. 
They found the chiefs and people very friendly ; Mrs. 
Spalding had no difficulty in collecting 150 children oi 
various ages for her school ; and as soon as Mr. Spalding 
was able to give them a little religious instruction, he 
found them so eager on the subject that they would 
sometimes spend whole nights in imparting to others 
what they themselves had learnt from him. 

We learn from other sources that the Americans were 
induced to establish this Mission by a deputation of 
Indians, sent to St. Louis from this western country 
to inquire more particulars about the religion of the 
"white men," and to request that teachers might be 
sent; and there seems little or no doubt that the mes- 
sage came from some of those very people who had been 
awakened to a concern for their souls by the visit of 
theee two youths, or perhaps more recently by Spogan 
Garry's residence among them. 

This persuasion is confirmed by a letter from one of 
the Missionaries to Mr. Jones in 1837, in which he 
mentions his surprise on his first going among them at 
finding a large body of ** Spogan Indians " in some 
degree enlightened as to religious truth, and adds that 
they had an efficient interpreter, who had been educated 
at Red River (doubtless Spogan Garry himself), and that 
he had enjoyed with them '* a real Bethel in the 
woods." 

Cayouse Halk£t was the name of another boy at the 
Indian school, who had come thither from beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. He was a pleasing, thoughtful lad. 
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and gave promise of future uBefulueaa. He visited his 
friends on the Columbia Biver iu ltJ34. but not being 
able lo recoucile himself to their mode of life he re- 
turned to reside with Mr. Cockran, to wliom he made 
himself very useful iu various ways. He was always 
diligent in hia work, and passed his leisure time in 
reading the Bible or some religious book. Mr. Cockran 
thought very highly of him iu every way, and among 
other thiiif^ employed him in endeavouring to teach the 
Saultoaux Indians at the Loner Encampment (of whom 
ne shall hereafter have occaaion to speak) to cultivate 
the ground ; and although, after working bard for them 
all the day, they would behave insolently to him, and 
even refuse to give him any food, yet we bear of no 
oontplaints from him. nor of any unwillinguess to con- 
tinue his labours for them. 

Aftflf having been with Mr. Cockraii about two yeara 
he began to droop, and tiis watchful friend, finding from 
the doctor there was no specific disease, feared he must 
be under the influence of tliot peculiar complaint 
incident to young Indiana who apply ihemselvea to the 
aria of civilised life, and which the Indians themselves 
call " thinking long." The patient loses his strength 
and spirits without any apparent cause ; medical aid is 
of no avail ; no endeavours to amuse or rouse him have 
any effect, and he gradually sinks into the grave withoot 
any specific diiiease. 

It was too iiurely the case with poor Cayouse. Mr. 
Cockran used every means to avert the danger, he made 
him his almost constant companion, and sent him t« 
vbit various friends in the neighbourhood. But it was 
all in vain, nothing succeeded in restoring his strength, 
approaclihlg 
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death. He lingered for some weeks, and suddenly 
died when on a visit to one of his friends. ** Pious, 
obedient, and faithful," Mr. Cockran deeply felt his loss. 

Another of these Indian scholars was Colon Leslie, an 
Rlsquimaux from Fort Churchill. He had learnt read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; and the school being at 
this time removed to the Grand Rapids, he was there 
taught husbandry and carpenters* work. He was a very 
promising youth, and Mr. Cockran looked forward to 
his being very useful at the Indian Village ; but in 
the spring of 1885 his health declined, and he was 
soon after attacked with influenza, which was at that 
time very prevalent in the colony. During his illness 
he gave satisfactoty evidence of being taught of God. 

At one time he was in great concern for his own soul, 
and for the spintual state of his parents, who were still 
at Fort Churchill He wrestled earnestly in prayer to 
God for them and for himself, and on one occasion, 
when the distress of his mind was very great, he sent 
for Mr. Cockran in the night, when the following con- 
versation passed between them : — 

Jfr. Cockran : ** Leslie, what is it that so distresses yoii ? *• 
LeiUe : " Sir, I am thinking about my poor parents ; they have 
never heard that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners : what will become of them if they never hear of Him ! Oh, 
write to them, and tell them tlint Christ will save them from 
everlasting punishment if they believe in Him.* Mr. Cockran 
replied : "Write yourself, that will be much better ; for if I write 
they will say it is I that speak, not yon." ** I cannot writi'," he 
exclaimed ; " see how my hanils shake !** " Why,** asked Mr. 
Cockran, ** have you not written to them long ago ?" His an- 
swer is very affecting: " I did not th»*n think of Uie value of my 
■oul ; it is only since I began to feel myself a miserable sinner, 
And to pray in earnest for mercy to myself, that I have become 
tnxioas about them. When I saw the wickedness of my owb 
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heart, and felt there was no hope f>ir me bnt through Christ, 
then the miserable slate of my parentK cune to my mind. WlisI 
will they do if they never lieir of Cbral T' 

After tliU the poor follow appeared to be reoovering, 
but oDe day when Kr. Cocknm was writing in hie atudj, 
the servant ran in to saj that Leelio vna suddenlji taken 
worse, and before he could reach the sick room the ran- 
somed spirit had Qed. 

The history of Jack Spense has appeared more than 
once in the publicaciciis of tho Church Missionary So- 
ciety, hut the lustre of divine grace in this poor Indian 
youth shone so brightly as his life drew near it« close, 
thnt our " bow of heaven" would be incomplete without 
bome short record of him. 

He was a uaiive of Port Nelson River, and had come 
to Red River in lSti4. where he was reeeived into the 
Indian school, and remained in it for several years. 
We are not told what became of him after he left school, 
though probably he was employed in some inferior capa- 
city in the Company's service. In the summer of 1838 
Mr. Jones heard that he had returned to the neighbour- 
hood, and was very ill. He went immediately to see 
him and found bim dying of consumption, and in the 
lowest sUilfi of poverty and destitution. He was 
with two old Indians in a smalt birch-rind hut, with 
nuthing but a few feni'leavos under him, and an old 
blanket over him, which was in a condition not to he 
described- As soon as Mr. Jonea had recovered from 
bis astonishment he expressed his surprise at seeing 
him ill this state, and his regret that he had not sooner 
known ahout him. The poor boy replied, — 

" It is very tiltie I want nnw, and these poor people get it tm 
ne ; Lnc I shoulji tike wnnatJiiDg softer to lie upon, iia my boaei| 
»re verjf bow." 
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Mr. Jones then inquired as to the state of his mind : 
to which he answered that he was very happy ; that Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, had died to save him, and 
that he had perfect confidence in Him. Observing a 
small Bible under the comer of his blanket, Mr. Jones 
said, "Jack, you have a friend there; I am glad to see 
that : 1 hope you find good from it." Weak as the poor 
fellow was, he raised himself on his elbow, held it in his 
almost skeleton hand, while a smile played on his coun- 
tenance as he said, — 

" Thif), sir, is my dear friend. Tou gave it to me when we all 
went down to live at Mr. Cockran's. For a long time I have 
read it mnch, and often thought of what it told me. Last year 
I went to see my sister across Lake Winnepeg^ (about 200 miles 
off) "where I remained two months. When I was half- 
way back through the lake, I remembered that I had left my 
Bible behind me: I directly turned round, and was nine days by 
myself tossing to and fro in Uie canoe before I could reach the 
place : but I found my friend, and determined I would not part 
with it again ; and ever since that it has been near my braasl 
And I thought I should have it buried with me, but I have 
tliought since that I had better give it to you when I am gone, 
and it may do some one else good.'* 

He was often intermpted by his cough, and when he 
had finished, sunk down exlmusted with the effort of 
speaking. Mr. Jones read and prayed with him, the 
hut scarcely allowing him room to kneel upright. It 
was an affecting and a memorable scene, as the evening 
son poured its rays through the holes in the bark with 
which the hut was covered, and lighted up the counte- 
nance of the dying youth. Mr. Jones lost no time in 
supplying him with every comfort he needed, but his 
time was come, and in a few days after this conversation 
he was taken from sui and suffering, and his remains 
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were laid among the "tloda of tlae vnltey, there to await 
the sound of the trumpet that ahull summon the dead 
from their graves." 

Of many of the companions of these yontlia we have 
uo record whatever, hut of others who are still alive, and 
are permitted to labour in the Lord'h vineyard, we 
shall iiave more to say hereafter. We will therefore now 
return to the more general affaira of the Mission, and 
mention that during this period moat of the Indiana who 
had been converted by the instrumentality of Mr. Jonea 
had left the Upper Settlement and joined their friends 
at the Indian Village. 

The year 1836 was one of deep and varied trial. 
Towards the end of August, .just as the ciopa were lipen- 
ing, a severe frost destroyed all the garden seeds and 
seriously injured the com and potatoes ; the bufTalo- 
huntei's, too, relumed once more with empty carts; and 
thou(!h the Missionaries had a sufficient store from the 
produce of the preceding year to prevent their antici- 
pating for themaeives and their families the same actual 
want of food which they had experienced ten years before, 
yet they felt for their sufTering people, knowing that all 
the self-denial they could exercise would avail hut little 
to relieve the wants of so many 

"Those," tbe; bbj. "wbo bave their wants Bupplied {rata a 
ragnlur iDarhet, repleniahed witii abundance of bamo and foreign 
prodace, cannot fOlJy Tuel how aerere thia eolamiC; is to ns 
Separated irDm civilized aodet]' b; thousamls of miles of track- 
less wastes, sniTtiiuided by savage and improvident tribes, who 
DBTBr think of auppljiag a want till it ia fall, — when the produce 
of our own iodnatij fails, where can we look for help ?" 

But this was not the only privation to which q 
Missionaries were subjected in this trying year 
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The boats had, as usual, started early in June for 
York Fort, to take up the furs collected during the 
winter at the different posts, and to bring back the 
accustomed supplies from England. The return of 
these boats was always looked forward to with intense 
interest. 

"When we have passed,** writes Mr. Cockran to the Secretary, 
** a long winter in solitude, and mixed only with harbarians, or 
with half-civilized men, who have no European feelings or habits, 
seieing everything and every person about us so diflTerent firom 
all we have been accustomed to, we can scarcely persuade our- 
selves that we are part of the human family. But when we 
receive our supplies and letters from England, and realize from 
the tenderness of their expressions tliat our friends there sym- 
pathize with us, and pray for us, we are reminded of our union 
with the Church of God. Our souls revive, our strength is 
renewed, we take our harps from the willows and tune them 
again to notes of praise." 

We can well picture to ourselves the anxious hopes 
and fears that would occupy the minds of our friends as 
the usual time of the return of the boats drew near ; 
but now day after day passed, and still no boats ap- 
peared — iweek after week, and still no boats. At length 
they arrived, but it was only to say that, after waiting 
as long as it was safe to do so, on account of the rivers 
being closed by ice, they had returned empty, for that 
no ships had reached York Fort. It subsequently ap- 
peared that the vessels, after having been entangled 
by icebergs at the entrance of the bay, had neared the 
shore much later than usual, but before they could be 
unloaded had been driven off by contrary winds, and 
after encountering tremendous storms, were obliged to 
return with their cargoes to England. The mail-bags 
had, however, with difficulty been put ashore; and, 
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after a delay of aome weeks, the Missionaries hod the 
aneipected joy of gelling tlieir letLere, though thoy bad 
U wait another year for the supply of all their other 
wiintg. Tbey were in consequence reduced to great 
stndts : but, says Mr. Cockran, " We iutre our Bible 

The health, too, of botJh Mr. Jones and Mr. Cockran 
had suffered considerably from the climate and from 
their iDdefatigable labours, aud duriug the earlier part 
of this year they were several times Isid low with attacks 
of serious illness. 

But neither the destructive frosts of the summer nor 
tlie disappointed hopes of the autumn, nor even the par- 
tial failure of health, could touch the little missionary 
band so keenly as tho almost audden death of Mrs. Jones, 
ill October of the same e^JentfuI year. 

Gentle and unassuming, full of peace and love to God 
and man, she had won the hearts of all, while ber qniet 
energy enabled her to conduct the whole affairs of 
the raissionniy ealablishment without throwing any part 
of the burden on her husband. Never did the death 
of any MiBsiouary's wife leave a greater blank in 
the sphere she occupied, nor was there ever a deeper 
aud more afTectionate sorrow manifested than by tlie 
anmbers who attended her funeral. All felt they had 
lost u mother, but Mr. Jones, now left with five small 
chihlren, was almost overwhelmed; and though, in the 
midst of his distress, he t^ould sny from his heart. 
"Good is the Lord, and 1 can still trust Him," yet 
he found the care of his i^hildren, of the schools, and 
congregations, too much for his enfeebled health ; and, in 
August 1838, hade adieu to the scenes of his joys, and 
sorrows, and labours, for the last fifteen years 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THB INDIAN TILLAGE. 



"Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fimit ol 
tfie earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain.** — 8t, James, y. 7. 

Early in the spring of 1883 Mr. Cockran stood on a 
point of land formed by a sharp bend of the river, thir- 
teen miles below hia own dwelling at the Rapids, and 
ai he surveyed the scene before him his mind was 
occupied with thoughts of the misery of the Indians 
and with plans for their relief. All was a dreary waste ; 
the sweep of the river had formed a kind of hay, the 
shore of which was lined with wood and tangled thicket 
that had never yet been disturbed hy the hand of man, 
while one solitary wigwam on the margin of the frozen 
stream, with its wretched -looking owner breaking 
through the ice and fishing for his scanty meal, rather 
added to than relieved the desolation that reigned around. 

In October 1835 he again stood on the same spot, 
and thus records the change which, by God's blessing, 
two years and a half of unwearying toil had wrought : — 

"Now, from the opposite side of the river, I see the village 
standing along the crescent bay; twenty-three little white-washed 
eottages are shining through the trees, each with its column of 
atnoke curling to the skies, and each with its stacks of wheat and 
barley. Around them lie various patches of cultivated ground ; 
here and there pigs are seen busily seeking for their food, cows 
are lowing for their calves, while in the centre stands the school- 
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hOMO, ifhero aiitf merrj cMldrBn, 'jnat let loose frnm school,' are 
leaping, nmning, or wrestling: Hnd all is life and cheerfulnesa, 
It iB,"<:ontiniiQa be, "but a speck id the wilileraesa, and aau-asger 
might deapisa it ; but we who know iLe difficuldua diat have at- 
tended the work, con tnilj suy that God bfttb duns gjeat tbinga, 
were it only that those sheavaa of eora have been raised bj 
hands that hitherto had only been uxerciaed in deeda of blood 
and cmeltj to man and beaaU" 

It will be the object of t!ie few following pages t« 
relate the steps nhich led to this result, and to trace 
(though fainlly) tha history of oue of the most encoaraging 
instances on record of the blessing bestowed upon strong 
faith, prayerful hope, and persevering love. 

The intercourse that Mr. Jones and Mr. CocUron had 
with those Indians who had from time to time joined 
their respective congregations, convinced them that the 
only effectual mode of peimanently benefiting this 
people was by forming an ejtclusively Indian settlement, 
where the peculiarities of their minds and habits could 
more freely develope themselves, and be more effectually 
directed, than when dwelling among a mixed population. 

They foresaw many and great difficulties in this plan. 
but they resolved to attempt it; and having obtained 
permission from England, Mr. Gockran undertook to 
begin ihe work. 

The chi?f difficulties arose from the character and 
habits of the Indians themselves. Sunk as they were 
in the scale of society, their piide and a elf- sufficiency 
almost eiceeded belief. The arts of civilisation, espe- 
cially of husbandry, were looked upon by them as 
derogatory to the free unfettered Red man, and only fit 
for degraded Europeans ; and they tunied wiih disduh 
and strong avei-sion, not only from the religion " 
white man, but &om all his modes of life. 
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Even in those cases where this prejudice had in some 
measure given way, there were other difficulties to 
contend with, in their ignorance of every art, in their 
utter helplessness and indifference. 

"When,** says Mr. Cockran, "the Indian steps on phore firom 
his birch-rind canoe, his blanket thrown over his naked shonl- 
ders, in one hand his gun, with which to procure his next meal, 
and on his other arm a small hatchet with which to cut the poles 
for his tent, followed by his family as peeled as himself — a few 
pieces of birch-rind for their tent, and a kettle to cook their food, 
eonstituting the whole of their property; — if such a man even 
wishes to change his habits, how is he to do it ? He has neither 
knowledge nor implements of husbandry, nor power of obtaining 
either. All must be gratuitously bestowed upon them, if we 
would locate them; and we must locate them before we can 
preach the Gospel to them.* 

A still more serious ohstacle to the improvement of 
the Indians arose from their almost universal habits 
of intoxication. " Fire-water " had been but too freely 
supplied to them in exchange for their furs, and though 
ahout this time the authorities forbade the sale of it at 
Red River, the system was openly carried on at other 
places, and clandestinely even there. 

But Mr. Cockran*8 mind and energies were only 
quickened by difficuUies, and early in 1830 he began to 
take measures for the accomplishment of his long-che- 
rished scheme. 

Between the Rapids and the Lake lay a considerable 
tract of country, called the Indian Reserves, be- 
longing to a portion of the Saulteaux tribe ; and it was 

* It must not be supposed that Mr. Cockran held the erro- 
neous opinion that civilisation, in itself, in any degree facilitated 
the reception of the Gospel, but the case of the Red Indian was 
a peculiar one and required a peculiar cx)urse of proceeding. 
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on some spot vithiti tboae limits that Mr. 
deijircd to form the settlement. 

The consent of Pigwys. the chief, must first, however, 
lie obtained ; ouil this was no easj matter, fur. naturallj 
enough, the Indians are verj Jeulous of any eiicioach- 
meut on their lands, or on their liberty : they could 
neither understand nor believe the possibility of dis- 
interested kindness ; aod they had no feeling of ain, or 
fear of eternal misery, thai would make them desire thrt 
Gospel for ila own sake. 

"Invun," write* Mr. Cockran, "do we stand and cry, 'Coma, 
ye thiistj, and drink I ' for the heathen thirst not : in vain do wa 
Invite them to buj pardoning mercy and renewing grace without 
money and withoat priflp, for tliey ten\ not the want ot eilfaer. 
I do not, therefore, intend to go lo PigwyB and hia tribe with the 
proposal uf iiulrucling them — ibis wuidd be useless. They think 
themaelvea much wiser than we are, and when thef intend lo 
compliment ub, they will tell us we ore almost as wise and as 
good aa an Indian. So I lay wisdom and goodness asid«, 
fbr I have found iVom fix years' expeiience that making 
pretensions to these will not ohtiun the desired end. Xha 
Indian thinks himself cheated always and by eveiy one, and 
to olTer religion to him for its own sake and bis soul's sake 
only ruses new suspicions. My only hope of success is to induoa 
them lo settle for their own temporal benefit, and nt the same 
time to preach to them Ihe glad tidings of a Saviour's lOYe." 

Mr, Cockran had several conversations with the chief, 
but without success. It was in vain that he represented 
to him the advantages of settling, the greater certain^ 
of food, and a waroi habitation for the winter; that he 
promised to come himself and help him, to supply him 
with implements, and to huild a house for him. The 
old man still objected, giving as his chief reason that if 
they forsook the customs of their ancestors, and laid 
aside their "medicine," tlieir drums, and their conjuT' 
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ttums, the Master of Life would be angrj with them, 
and would not prosper them in their hunting and fishing 
expeditions. 

It was strange that the unsoundness of this reason 
did not strike him, as it was seyeral times brought for- 
ward on some of his frequent visits to Mr. Cockran't 
house to beg from him some food for his family, especi- 
ally for meal to thicken their musk-rat soup ! 

Sometimes these conversations took place at the 
chief's own abode, and Mr. Cockran thus describes one 
of his visits there : — 

** The lover part of his miserable tent was formed of biroh- 
rind, and the upper part of long grass. Five yoxmg children — 
dirty, and almost naked — sat round a small fire in the middle, 
the smoke of which filled the tent. His eldest daughter waa 
boiling a kettle of soup made of haws and water, having failed 
in procuring anything more substantial." 

It was rather a favourable opportunity to press the 
subject of cul'tivation, for Pigwys complained of having 
been very unsuccessful during the autumn, and of being 
three hundred rats in debt, and seemed half inclined to 
try some new experiment. 

But he could not quite conquer his prejudices, and, 
speaking of the altered condition of the Indians since 
the white man had appeared among them, exclaimed, — 

•• Before you whites came to trouble the ground, our rivers 
were full of fish and our woods of deer ; our creeks abounded in 
beavers, and our plains were covered with buffaloes. But now 
we are brought to poverty. Our beavers are gone for ever, our 
buffaloes are fled to the lands of our enemies, the number of our 
fish is diminished, our cats and our rats are few in number, the 
geese are afraid to pass over the smoke of your chimneys, and 
we are left to starve. While you whites are growing rich upon 
the very dust of our fathers, troubling the plains with the plough* 



cQTering thorn ivitfi cows in tlie summer, »nd in winter Tepiiing 
jour cfltlle with hay from the veiy Ewanipa whence our beaverB 
tUTE been driven !" 

The following winter proved a verj severe one ; and 
in the spring of 1831 Mr. Cockraii renewed his pro- 
posals, streagiliening hia argumeiita by a reference to 

" Six dmes," Biud he, " has that river been frozen Bince I came 
Id ynnr country, and la many times has it been open aguii. 
Six timea have the flocks cit witd-rowl panseil and repnnsed ; I 
diminished not their nnmber, nor retarded their flight. Yat jou 
sne I have enoagh. Eveij time you have paased mj house I 
have fed yon when hongry, and often sent you away laden witli 
praviaions. Still I am not in want. I have a house, a flold, a 
garden, oows, and pigs. I hove enough to taed my family, mj 
servants, and the Indian children, and to give to tJie pasaing 
stranger. 

" Now, if yon ivill let me come and farm at ynur encampment, 
it shall be entirely fiir the benefit of youiself and your tribB, 1 
will leftcli you ; I will supply you witJi hoaa and with seed ; I 
will send a man wiih oxen to plough the land \ I will help yon 
to build oomfurtiiblo houaea, and to preserve the com and pota 

The sufferings of the winter had inclined the chief 
to listen more favourahly to this proposal ; he even 
himself cordinHy acijuiesced in it, and promised to 
consult his tribe OH the suhject. Mr. Cocltran wao 
quite encouraged. " If I can once," said he, " get a 
footing among them, and make them see that I have a 
desire for their welfare, their prejudices against, myself 
aa a white man, and against the rressage I bear, will 
soon vanish " Pigivja, however, found that the prin- 
cipal men of his tribe ohjected to the plan ; he himself 
hesitated ; and again the summer passed without any- 
ihing being done. 
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The next winter was still more severe than the 
preceding one, and the half-starved Indians seemed so 
much more inclined to listen to his proposals, that our 
Missionary determined without loss of time to seek for 
an eligihle spot. 

Ahout fifteen miles helow the Eapids, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, there was a part of the Indian 
Reserves called Netley Creek, much resorted to by the 
Saulteaux of the neighbourhood. Here, in spring and 
autumn, there was usually a large gathering of ^ae 
tribe to consult the chief conjurer on their good or 
ill -fortune ; here many of them would encamp for a 
few weeks at a time during their short summer, and it 
was here that Pigwys' tent was generally to be found. 

Mr. Cockran thought that this might be a promising 
spot on which to begin his operations, and in April 
1832 he set out to examine it After a wearisome 
journey — partly on horseback through a succession of 
swamps, and partly in a small canoe, making his way 
between large blocks of ice piled one upon another — 
he reached the place ; and though he found it far less 
suitable than he expected, he determined to begin at 
once, and sent down two men and a yoke of oxen to 
break up the ground. 

But by this time the rivers were open, the fish was 
plentiful, the Indians had forgotten the miseries of the 
past winter, and they raised fresh difficulties. They 
now detennined to allow no further steps to be taken 
till they had consulted their chief " medicine man," or 
conjurer, who was preparing for the annual feast and 
incantations : this took place at the end of May, and 
Mr. Cockran was invited to attend. He found a large 
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t^iit bad been pitched, and was directed to the east end, 
where the chief wea sitting, fanning hiraaelf witii the 
skin of a muiik-rat. Pieces of rilMud and cloth were 
bsngitig all round the tent, — the ofTurin^ of these 
poor people to the conjurer, who were " thus giving 
nlmt they uouM ill spare in order to he told a lie; 
while to the ti-uth, which they might liave had without 
money and without price, they would iiot listen." There 
were as many as one hundi-ed and fifty, men. women, and 
children, crowded together iu the tent, the top of which 
waa open, and admitted the rays of a cloudless aun ; and 
here the whole party were engaged in dancing, Blioatisg, 
eviging, and drumming, sliaking tbeir raitlea, and 
runniug round and round the tent. The weatlier was 
extremely warm, the skins 'of these naked baiharians 
•lad been well rublied with aturgeon-oil, and we ahalt 
not wonder that our MlBaionaty soon found himself 
obliged to escape into the open air, without waiting foe 
the conclusion of the proceedings. Knowing that this 
iHtnjurer was a clever but ill-disposed mau, and that 
any improvement among ^he Indians would endanger 
his craft, Ur. Cockran greatly feared that the oracle 
would he unpropitious ; hut God in aomo way over- 
ruled the expected opposition, and he was allowed to 
proceed. 

To those who have the opportunity and leisure to 
rend tliem, the details of this Bi-st establishment of the 
Indian settlement afford a very instructive lesson. 
Nothing could be more discouraging, whether we look 
at the indifference and opposition of the Indians, the 
nature of the only availalile land, or the amount of tkt 
s required compared with the very small met 
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that were within his reach. But Mr. Gockran con- 
ferred not with flesh and hlood, not even with his own 
occasional misgivings : moved with compassion for the 
people, and longing to extend his Masters kingdom, 
he grasped the promises of God with an unyielding, 
though sometimes a tremhling faith, and all the warmth 
of his heart and tlie activity of his mind were directed 
to this ohject. His " work of faith and lahour of love " 
were unfailing ; hut it is his " patience of hope " to 
which we would especially direct the attention of our 
younger readers. 

Knowing the incalculahle importance of the work, 
and helieving that, with God*s help, it might he accom- 
plished, he did not suffer his thoughts to he occupied in 
considering whether it should he attempted, hut con* 
oentrated his whole mind and energies on the best mode 
of carrying it out ; and we only wish we could place he- 
fore them more in detail the unconquered perseverance 
with which he met and overcame his daily difficulties 
and disappointments. 

Determined to make at once a decided effort, he 
left his home and congregation, and taking with him 
two of his own servants and a yoke of oxen, set off for 
Netley Creek. Here he pitched his leathern tent, and 
though the men and oxen, as well as himself, suffered 
much at times from want of proper shelter, he continued 
here, week after week, returning to the Rapids on the 
Saturday and hack again to his work on the Monday. 

At this time there were ahout two hundred Indians 
in the encampment, hut he could only prevail upon 
seven of them to attempt cultivation, and even these 
could not he depended on. If the weather were had,- 
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the; would not stir from their tents ; and if flne, they 
were as likely to set uif on a tishitig enpeditioD as tu 
assist in cluaring the ground for their own crops. 

One incident ia too characteristic to he omitted. Some 
of the ground vaa prepared, and Mr. Gockran wished 
to send to the Kapida for the seed. He applied to 
the chief for two of the young men to talie a, canoe 
and fetich it, nliile he would ride home and prepare it 
for them ; but though it was solely for ihoii' owm use, 
not one would move, till at last one of die sona 
of the chief offered to ride Mr. Cockrau's horse if he 
would take charge of tlie conoe 1 Unmoved by the 
rudeness and sellishnes!! of this proposal. Mr. Gockran 
acceded to it, and in a moment the lud was mounted, 
his hiaiiket thrown over his right shoulder, liis hair, 
adorned with narrow ribands, streaming behind hie 
back, while hia heel was diligently employed in urging 
the horse to its utmost speed. Off he tlew as proud as 
possible, and was out of sight in an instant among the 
tall poplars, leaving Mr. Cuckraa and hia Kei-vant to 
paddle the canoe flficeu miles against the current to 
fetch seed for his own people I 

Tliua it went on. day after day, till there was as 
much seed sown as there was ground cleared to receive 
it. Mr. Gockran uking every opportunity of bringing 
forward some poi-tion of Divine Truth, liere a tittle and 
there a little, as his hearers could bear it. 

Much OB Mr. Gockran suffered from fatigue and 
anxiety, and occasionally from cold and want of proper 
food, this residouce at Netley Greek was not without its 
Dae, Tt not only brought him to a more intimate ao- 
quaintance with the minds and habits of the ludia: 
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but it enabled him to form a more just and encouraging 
estimate of the work that was going on in his own con- 
gregation. 

** While at home,*' he says, ** and seeing the inconsistenciis 
and shortxiomings of some of my flock, I am apt to imagine 
things are going on badly with us, and I ask, 'Is the Lord 
among us, or not ?' But when I go to Netley Creek, and see the 
inhabitant of the forest with his miserable blanket wrapped 
round him ; or when I witness the emblems of terror painted on 
many a face, and hear the woods resound with the terriflo not^s 
of the war-song, — then I can see that the Lord has done great 
things for us, whereof we may well rejoice. Such were some of 
my own people, and such, but for Divine grace, might we all 
have been." 

And again : — 

** Night and day do the woods at Netley Creek resound 
with the deadening and depressing soimds of the cos^jurei's 
drum and rattle. Every time he strikes his drum, regularly 
and steadily as the ticking of a clock, and shouts out his 
dismal * Ho, ho, ho ! ' I feel my spiiits sink, and an Indian 
apathy seems to come over my whole frame. But when, on 
Saturday afternoon, I return to my dear family and comfortable 
home, all my better feelings are brought back again.. One day 
in the house of God is better than a thousand ; and my Sunday 
services with my devout and increasing congregation (now about 
250), make me forget the toils, the griefs, the gloomy thoughts 
of the past week, and prepare me for the troubles of the next." 

Three rude dwellings were soon constructed, one for the 
chief, another for an Indian of the name of " Red Deer," 
who showed a desire to settle, and the third for a servant 
of Mr. Cockran s ; but one shudders t(^read that the 
man who assisted in the building these cottages was 
sailed ** Cannibal," from his having devoured nine of his 
own relations in a time of scarcity. 
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Tl:e first few monthj were manihs of great auxiely 1 
Mr. Cockran. The aummer proved wet and stormy, s 
in August a sharp froatinjurei the potatoes; the Indians 
were diacouraged, and even Pigwys himself returned to 
his old idea that the " Master of Life" was angry with 
these '■ trouhlers of the soil ;" while the " medicine men" 
left no means untried to dissuade the cultivatoTH from 
reaping the very crops they had with so much difflculqr 
been persuaded to sow. 

It was a time of anxious suspense, and Mr. Cockran'e 
joy Hus great when, on September 3d, 1833, he found 
the Indians beginning to reap their barley, and though 
they would only work for an hour at a time, and then 
would light their pipes and sit down lo rest, yet in 
the course of a few days their little harvest was safely 
housed. Four out of the seven consumed the produce 
immediately in Inilian feasts ; and only three, one of 
whom was Pigwys, reserved the produce for winter store. 
But small as the quantity was, the advantnge and com- 
fort they found from it enoouraged themselves and others 
to future efforts, so that, in the following spring, iha 
iiumber of cultivators was increased to fourteen, 

Circiimsttmces, however, induced Mr. Cockran to 
tliink it advisflble to fono another settlement ; and with 
the cordial consent of Ihe chief he fixed on Sugar Point 
(so called from the sugar-maple trees with which it 
abounded), two miles nearer to the Rapids, as a more 
suitable spot for a permanent establishment. One 
motive that in(J(]enced him was the hatred and jealousy 
that existed between the Saulteaui and the Crees, the 
former being the more wild and ferocious, and the lattW 
having the reputation of gi-eiiler skill in sorcery. 
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A touching incident occurred to Mr. Gockran in 
illustration of this. He mentions a visit he paid to 
the chief, whom he found in his tent with the conjurer, 
and another man, a Saulteaux, whose face was hlack- 
ened with charcoal in token of grief. It seems he had 
lately lost two relations by sudden death, occasioned, as 
he was persuaded, by the incantations of the Crees, and 
his melancholy countenance told plainly his apprehen- 
sions of soon sharing the same fate himself. He was 
iiow^ taking counsel with the conjurer and with the 
chief how best to avert the danger, and the conference 
would probably have ended in the murder of some of 
the Crees. Our Missionary entered into conversation 
with him, showing him the improbability of the suppo- 
sition, and the folly of thus attempting to avoid the 
danger, even if it were real. 

Sometimes, as he listened to these arguments, a gleam 
of hope would brighten the countenance of the poor man, 
and his eyes would sparkle at the idea that perhaps his 
fears might be ungrounded, and his life be yet prolonged. 
But soon the awful thought would return that, possibly 
even now, some conjurer among the Crees was using 
against him the fatal spell, and again his countenance 
resumed its look of terror and despair. " How beautiful,*' 
exclaims Mr. Cockran, after narrating the circumstance, 
** does the Gospel appear when contrasted with such 
gloomy superstition I Well may the Christian rejoice 
in his own clear light and peaceful prospects, and well 
mav he mourn over, and strive to remove, the awful dark- 
ness of his fellow men I" 

Mr. Cockran accordingly began the new settlement 
at Sugar Point in the spring of 1833 ; it was one extre- 
mity of tlie ** crescent bay," of which we spoke before, 
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and our readers will perhaps already have concluded that 
this was the commencement of the Indian Village. 

Henceforward it became the point to which the Mis- 
sionaiy's attention was chiefly directed, and in the next 
chapter we will relate something of the progress of his 
work there 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDIAN YILLAOE CONTINUED — PIOWY8. 
" In due season we shall reap, if we faint not." — Oal, vi. 9. 

The cultivation of the new settlement was, as we have 
said, begun in the spring of 1883, and though the pro- 
gress was slow, it was steady. A house was built for the 
Chief, who willingly took up his abode here, and one 
Indian after another (chiefly from the Crees) joined him, 
and set to work in good earnest to clear the ground, to 
sow their seed, and to build for themselves small and 
rough, but substantial dwellings. The walls of these cot- 
tages were made of logs of oak or maple, plastered with 
mud, and neatly whitewashed ; the roofs were thatched 
with reeds, and covered with earth ; and for their windows 
they used the skins of fish. 

One of Mr. Cockran's first cares was to build a school- 
room, and, after much persuasion, he prevailed on the 
parents to send their children for instruction ; but he 
found the management of these untamed beings no easy 
task. The Indians never control their children, nor will 
they suffer them to be controlled by others ; and as 
knowledge was as yet of no value in their eyes, the only 
method of obtaining even an occasional attendance was 
by giving them one meal in the day, and providing 
them with warm clothing in the winter. The interior of 
the schoolroom presented for some time a strange scene 
of confusion and disorder. 
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"If," aays Mr. Cockran. "we had the same number of the 
wildest hirda id the foreut lot loouo in a, room, we shnuld not fliid 
it moro difficult to move among Ihem. Thej mn in and out, 
leam orpla;, according to their pleasoro, quairel vith each other, 
and always seek to settle Iheir quarrels bj the knife or the bov 
and arrow. To oseuma anything lilteftulhoritj would be to dilTO, 
tJiera away." 



Mr. Cocltrau, however, was happj in fiod 
Mr. Cook, who partook of hia own devoteduess niid per 
severance; and by gentle perauasion and almost imper- 
ceptible restraint, eucceeded b; degrees in bringing the 
school into something like order. The children began 
to take pleaaare in learning, the knife end the bows and 
arrows were reserved for more fitting use, and in about 
two years the school assumed the appearance which we 
have described in the preceding chapter. Not that it was 
pOBsible ever to bring it to the regularity of an English 
school. The susceptibility of the boys to the complaint 
called " thinking long," made it necessary for Mr. Cuok 
to allow them to go out to hunt or fish whenever they 
liked ; and yet even with this precaution several of them 
died. 

The first year that cultivation was attempted here the 
oropa were tolerably good, and Mr. Cocki'ao urged them 
10 reserve a sufficient quantity for seed for the ensuing 
spring ; but in vain : they could not overcome their own 
habits of improvidence, nor resist the importunities of 
their wandering relations. 

" My reladons from llie woods," replied Eed Deer to Mr. 
Cockran, " come to me and say, ' My brother, you are rich, you 
have a house, you are warm, you eat, but we nrocold andhungij^,— 
10 I let them coma and warm themaelves at my fire, and Bleep ji 
my room. I cook for them, they eat ; and whan they go »vi 
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ihey say ' Give us a little to take away/ I give, I give, bat they 
are scarcely gone when others come. I cook, I give, I give, they 
soon will have the whole." 

It was easier to Red Deer to give till all was gone, 
and then to depend on Mr. Cockran for support, than to 
refose these idle wanderers, or to help them only on the 
condition that in the spring they would help themselves. 

The consequence was that thej were left without 
seed-corn or potatoes ; and as the store of the Mission- 
aries was too low to afford them any effectual assistance, 
their fields in 1834 would have remained unsown, and 
all the improvement that had taken place would have 
been lost, had not the people at the Bapids nobly come 
forward to their assistance ; and though themselves strait- 
ened by having to repair the injury done to their own 
church by lightning, generously sent them a large supply 
of wheat, barley, and potatoes, for seed. 

Gradually, however, the Indians improved in these 
respects ; and we have seen the testimony which Mr. 
Cockran himself bore of the state of the village two 
years and a half after its commencement. P. 83. 

The erection of a mill had greatly aided in this im- 
provement ; hitherto the people had been accustomed to 
dry the com in a pan and bruise it between two stones ; 
but this mill not only enabled them to get proper meal, 
and make it into wholesome bread, but it seemed to de- 
velope a new chamcter in them. Nothing that had yet 
been done had served to rouse tbe!?^ so effectually from 
their natural apathy as this did. On the day on which it 
was first used, Mr. Cockran rode down to see it, and 
found the whole village in a state of bustle and excite- 
ment. Some were threshing their com, some carrying 
it to the mill on their shoulders, or dragging it on a 
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eledge, while an eager group were at the mill i 
wwting till their tumahoulil come, or handling the merf^' 
as it fell into the box. scarcely able to persuade them 
selves that this was indeed the produce of their own in 
dustry. 

The improvement in their moral and religious state 
kept pace with that of their social habits. Frt.m 
the first, their minister had, while assisting Itiem 
ia their work, taken every opportunity of scattering 
tlie seeds of Divine truth, though for some timo 
there wns no appearance of its taking root, In Decem- 
ber 1833, he commenced aweekly evening meeting, but 
for some time with little to cheer him. The attendance 
was very small ; some were afraid of hearing their sius 
condemned ; others were conjurers, who imagined that if 
they listened to the Word of God their magical power 
would depart from them ; and Mr. Ooukran's homeward 
ride of thirteen miles, often through storm aad snow, 
was saddened with the feeling that he vras spending his 
strength for nought. 

But before vety long a little gleam of light appeared ; 
the few who did attend continued very steadily, and 
seemed impressed. Early in the spring a woman ap- 
plied for baptism, others followed her eKample, and 
after a few months of diligent instruction the founda- 
tion of a Christian Churcli was laid here by the baptism 
of ten adults and as many children. 

It was soon after this that Mr. Cockran was sum- 
moned to a distressing scene. One of the Indians, who 
had a cottage and field, and who had for many months 
regularly attended the means of grace, and conducted 
himself with the greatest propriety, had, for soma lime 
past, wished to be baptized: but his wife and mother bo 
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violently opposed this that he deferred speaking to Mr 
Cockran on the subject, hoping that their prejudice 
would subside. After a while he was taken ill ; and the 
wife and mother, notwithstanding his entreaties to the 
contrary, sent for the conjurer, who invoked the spirita 
of the wind, the forest, the sea, and the dead, to restore 
him to health. 

We may suppose the distress this caused to the poor 
man, but it led him to a determination no longer to 
delay sending for his minister, whom he entreated to 
baptize him. Mr. Cockran, anxious to know the state 
of his mind, attempted to enter into conversation with 
him, but the two women, unmindful of the sick man^s 
suffering, assailed them both with such a torrent of 
abuse, that conversation was impossible. With great 
difficulty Mr. Cockran prevailed on them to leave the 
house ; and then, when all was quiet, and he had ascer- 
tained his fitness for the rite, he baptized him and two 
of his children, who attended the school. Two days 
afterwards he died in peace, the first-fruits of the Indian 
Village. 

A few months later, Mr. Cockran had the privilege 
of baptizing several other persons, some of whose cases 
were very interesting, and none, perhaps, more so than 
that of the widow of the man above-mentioned, who, 
having been softened and awakened to a concern for her 
soul by the conduct and death of her husband, began to 
attend the weekly meetings, received regular instruc- 
tion, and at last joined herself to the people of the Lord. 

In January 1885, Mr. Cockran began an afternoon's 
service on the Lord's day; more he could not attempt, 
for his own congregation occupied him in the morning 
and the evening; and he could expect no help from Mr. 
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Jonea, on whom lay the charge of the Upper and B 
ehuri'lies. Early iu the fullowing year, the number < 
regular attendants hod increased to lOU; and the almost 
unhoped-for prospect of an Indian Church began to open 
upon him. His congTegatioii at the Bapids took great 
interest iu the plan, and witli their accustoioed liberality 
and kindness gave him all the help in their power, 
some of them walking tweiity-sii miles to give him an 
uccasioual day's work gratuitously. 

The Indians themselves were very much pleased with 
the idea, but whether from, aoy remains of a auperati- 
tious feeling, or only from their natural apathy, could 
not be induced to set about digging the foundations, till, 
in June 1835, Mr. Cockran began the work with his 
own hands. They then readily joined him, and the 
work was carried un with such spirit, that before the end 
of the year the cburch was completed, and this fresh 
testimony for God ou the banks of Red River was added 
to the pretty picture already described,* 

This steady industry was tlie more encouraging, as 
the want of the supplies from England (p. 79) prevented 
Mr. Cockran from being able fully to remimerate them 
for their work, or to give the usual supply of clothing 
to their children. Their own crops, too, bad failed, and 
they were often entirely dependent for their support tm 

■ Mi. Janes, Blluditig to a senjce he held here in the follow- 
ing Bnnunor, spcaibs of the scene es mast pioturesque: — 

" The alamp of trees in which the cliuruh Btuiils vas in fall 
foliiige, tha dwira and windowH were open on aaoount of the beat, 
ond the oya canghl gliinpaea of the rivur e'iding past in glassy 
smoothnesia hetwecn Iho ti-unks of imcjcnt and decuying trees. 
The people before me were all Indinn^i, the fecLIe remains of a 
nation passing iniu oblivion.' 
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u hook or a net let down through ice three feet in thick 
ness. And jet these people would go entirely without 
food, rather than either hunt or fish on the Lord's day. 

At length the time arrived when the Church was to 
be opened, and January 4, 18B7, was fixed on for the 
purpose. 

It was not only the eye of the Indian that glistened 
with thankful joy on that occasion. The weather was 
stormy and bitterly cold, the snow fell so fast that the 
track was invisible, yet so great an interest had been 
felt in the erection of this Church, that all the officers 
of the Company within reach, and a large number of 
settlers from the neighbourhood, made their way through 
storm and snow to be present at the opening of it. 

The little Church was full, and fbw among the assem 
bled throng could remain unmoved at the sight of above 
two hundred of these once half-naked savages, now 
"clothed and in their right mind," joining with serious- 
ness in the responses, listening attentively to the ser- 
mon, or, with sweet and well-tuned voices, singing the 
praises of Him who had done such great things for them. 
Mr. Cockran's own heart overflowed with gratitude, and 
even Mr. Jones's sorrow-stricken spirit was filled with 
joy- 
There was one present on that joyful day whose eye 
shone as brightly, and whose heart glowed as fervently 
as any there, and to whom Mr. Cockran looked for future 
usefulness, but who was soon, in the inscrutable Provi 
dence of God, called up from the congregation on earth 
to join the company of the redeemed above. This was 
one of the sons of the Chief, who had been brought np 
in the school, and whose heart had been opened to 
receive the truth as it is in Jesus. He had at his bap 
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tism received tbe name of George Prince; and finding 
he nas a clever lad, Mr. OocUran took liim to reside with 
hiiu, that he might he further instructed in the Hoi; 
Scriptures, Bad might acquire a better knowledge of 
English. 

Nothing could he more Ealisfactorj than his conduct. 
His anxious desire to impart to his countiymen a know- 
ledge of the Saviour whom he had himself found and 
loved, stimulated him to a steadj application to his 
studies, while, in the intervals of relaxation, he showed 
none of the usual indolence and Beltishnesa of the Indian 
character. He would never see Mr. Oockran at work 
without coming to assist him ; and though often scoffed 
at by some paasing Indians, who would call him "slave," 
and hohl him up to ridicule, this never moved him from 
his purpose nor roused his spirit. 

Thus he went on, " a faithful friend and willing 
helper" to his benefactor, till the autumn of 1837. 
when ha seemed unwell; and Mr. Cockran, knowing the 
prejudices still remaining in the Indian mind against 
European nursing, sent him home : here ho grew worse, 
medical advice was of no avail ; he lingered for three 
weeks, and then fell a^^leep in Jesus, During this 
period he gave abundant pnwif of the reality of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in his heart. His faith and 
hope rested unhesitatingly on Christ, whom he boldly 
confessed before his people, begging his father and his 
friends not to weep for him, as he was going to live 
with God, where he should be for ever happy, and 
urging on them to learn the way of salvation, so that 
when they died he should meet them again. Hia 
earthly remains now rest in the little churchyard of the 
Indian Village. 
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During the last two years the settlement had been 
graduallj increased by the arrival of families from a 
distance, and now extended at intervals nearly three 
miles along the river. Some of the inhabitants still 
remained heathen, but at the time of the opening of the 
Church there were, we are told, forty-seven Christian 
families, consisting of two hundred and sixty individuals, 
residing there, and listening to the sound of the Gospel. 
Great had been the change effected by that sound. 
Formerly they had been addicted to every crime, but all 
had been renounced. Drunkenness and licentiousness, 
heretofore so general, were now not to be found ; and 
though they still had many peculiarities and infirmities, 
and many old habits were still cleaving to them, yet 
their hearts' desire was to serve God wholly, and to love 
their neighbours as themselves. The congregation 
averaged above two hundred, and nowhere could a more 
devout and attentive one be met with. Their heathen 
neighbours had become more orderly, for in 1835, when 
Divine worship was first established, the services were 
often interrupted by the din of the conjurer's drum, 
but now all was quiet, and the Sabbath was as well 
observed there as in any English village. " Little, 
indeed, still," says Mr. Cockran, " when compared with 
other Missions, or with the wide extent of heathenism 
around, yet great when compared with former days, or 
when viewed in the light of eternity." 

The number of Christians continued to increase ; and 
one interesting case, among others, was that of a noted 
conjurer, who had taken up his residence here some 
time before, but continued violently opposed to Chris- 
tianity. When his children came to school, it was with 
the imprecations of his gods upon their heads ; and 



wlien hia daughter, wlio wss soon able to read, tried to 
persuade him to listen to some of God's Woivi, be would 
sneer at ber. and tell her ahewoa going Ut ruin. After 
this be gftve her in marringo to a heathen man, who had 
come from some diataot place ; and when the poor girl 
entreated that she should not be obliged to accompany 
him, her father forced her into the canoe with his own 
paddle. Unable to endure the miseries of ber new 
life, she made her escape at the beginning of the winter, 
and returned to the village. Soon after, she and two 
of her brothera were taken ill, and were veiy anxious to 
be baptized, when the strong feeling of parental affec- 
tion overcame every other, and the father hiraself took 
the meBSHge to Mr. Cockran. Mr. Cockrsn gladly con- 
aented, but only on condition that he would himself 
bring them to the Church, and publicly declare that he 
would allow them the free exercise of their religion. 
It was a great struggle for the poor man, for he feared 
that if he entered a Christian place of worship his 
occult art would depart from him ; hut at last he ven- 
tured to tlie door, and gradually moved into the Churoh 
itself to witness the baptism of his children. It seems 
to have made an impression upon him, for he eoon after 
pnt himself under Chrisiian instruction, and ■was bap- 
tized in the summer of 1837. After his oonveraion he 
assured Mr. Cockran that his former conjuring was not 
imposture, and that he was convinced he had the power 
of invoking spirits, who would answer his questions, 
and sing and dance at his command. He told him that 
he had obtained the power by fasting for eight days for 
this express purpose 

But a still more interesting case was that of the Chief 
himselt Pigwys, in whom we doubt not that our readers 
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hatre already felt some concern. They will remember 
the doubts and difficulties with which he gave his cod 
sent to Mr. Cockran to endeavour to form an Indian 
settlement ; but from the time that consent was given 
he never wavered, continuing firm and faithful, notwith 
standing the violent opposition of his tribe, who were 
made still more angry by seeing the Crees profiting by 
the advantages which they themselves continued to 
refuse. 

They went so far as to set up his eldest son as a rival 
to him, intending to deprive him of his chieftainship, 
but the scheme failed, and the young man left the 
neighbourhood and joined a distant portion of the 
tribe. 

Throughout all this affair, Pigwys behaved with the 
greatest moderation ; indeed, the whole of his character 
was undergoing a complete change, his old habits of sin 
were broken through, and he appeared not far from the 
kingdom of God. He had for a long time regularly 
attended all the means of grace, had sent his children 
to the school, and, as we have seen, had allowed one of 
them to be baptized. 

The illness and death of this young man were se- 
vere trials to his father*s faith: his heathen friends 
gathered round him, attributing his illness to his having 
forsaken the religion of his forefathers, and eagerly 
pressing to have the usual conjurations performed for 
him. But the good old man steadfastly refused. 
"Brethren," he said, "you are too late; I have given up 
my heart to this new religion, and I intend to prove 
that I can leave my son in the hands of God." 

All this time Pigwys remained unbaptized ; he had 
often applied for baptism ; he had given up his old sins ; . 
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and drunkenneaa, which had been his besetting one, 
was no longer a hnbit ; but Mr. Coclcran knew that ha 
could not alwa^a resist the invitation, when visiting at 
the Upper Settlement, to take a little, which often grew 
to more, and he still occasionally returned home in a 
Btate very unfit for a Christian. 

But b; the grace of God this lost chain of sin was 
at last effectually broken through ; and in February 
lt<38, his minister had the joy of receiving this faithful, 
upright friend, into the fold of Christ's Church. 

The distance of the Indian Village from the Rapids 
WD9 a great disadvantage to the people, fur though, not- 
vritJistanding the failure both in his health and spirits, 
Mr. Cockran never suffered either cold, or heat, or rain, 
or melting snow to interfere with his Sunday service 
there, yet it was but seldom that he could visit it during 
the neelt. and toth himself and the people deeply felt 
the importance of having a resident clei^man among 
them. 

In August 1838, Mr. Jones visited the village before 
he took his departure for England. He held divine 
service in the Church, and gave a parting address, after 
which Pigwys stepped into the aisle and said, " You have 
spoken as you always do, as a father to his children, and 
1 wish all would listen to you. I send by you aletter to 
the Missionary men in England : tell them not to forget 
me — I want the vaiA at life to be always spoken in my 

Another Indian, a chief of the Muscaigoes, then came 
forward and spoke Ui tlie same effect, adding with great 
vehemence, " Tell them to make hast^, time is short, 
and death is snatching awny our friends very fast ; toll 
them to make haste." There were from 200 to 860 In- 
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dians present, and as Mr. Jones stood at the church door 
to shake hands with each one as he passed, there wa» 
scarcely a dry eye amonj them. How different from 
the stoical indifference of their former character! 
I P. 12.; 

The following is the letter sent by the Chief to the 
Church ^lissionaiy Society, accompanied with a calumet, 
or pipe of peace, made of the peculiar red stone con 
sidered sacred among them : — 

" My Friends, ** August, 1, 1838.. 

" It has never been my custom to leave off in the midst 
of my work, but to finish it off hand ; and what I said to you in 
•my former letter I intend to adlierc to, to the end of my life. 
My friends, my heart is sore to see our praying-master (Mr. 
Cockran) driven about like a slave, to teach all the people here. 
You cannot know how far he has to go ; I think you are killing 
our friend ; you should send another to teach us. My friends, 
what are you about? There is not a summer but some of the 
French pra}ing-masters arrive, but I do not Avish to go to them ; 
I wish you alone to teach me the word of God. I am getting 
y&rj old, my friends, but there are young people growing up who 
are instructed to seek everlasting life, and I sincerely hope they 
will find it. I do not now look so much to my body as to my 
soul, and I intend therefore to hold fast to your instructions. 
It was fully my intention that my son, whose hand wrote to you 
for me last year, should have been useful to you, but he is now 
no more : he has U^ft me for ever ; he sleeps by your church, and 
I hope to sleep there too. I hope, therefore, you will more par- 
ticularly consider my case. You may, perhaps, be discouraged as 
you hear that many of my young men do not wish to follow your 
doctrine ; but, you know, perseverance goes a great way, and I 
think in time many will be brought in. 

"WILLIAM KING, 
** Chief of tlie Red River IntHans." 

So anxious was the good old man upon this subject, 
that as Mr. Jones was getting into his canoe he again 
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came up to him and said, " Do you send i 
next spring, that I may know what to expect." 

Several others of the principal men sent also a letter 
to the Committee, but we must reserve this for the 
next chapter 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INDIAN VILLAGE — BAPIDS — BURNING OF PBAIBIE8. 

** I will be as the dew unto Israel ; he shall grow as the lily, 
and cast forth his root& as Lebanon." — Hosea, xiv. 6. 

At the end of the last chapter we promised our readers 
that we would lay before them the letter sent to the Com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society by some of the 
principal men at the Indian Village, and though, as 
they will find, it differs considerably from that of their 
chief, it contains, as that did, the genuine expressions of 
the feolings of our Red brethren. It is as follows : — 

«« August 1, 1888. 
" Servants of the Great God, 

" We once more call to you for help, and hope our cry will 
avail. You sent us what you called the word of God ; we left 
our hunting-grounds, and came to hear it. But we did not alto- 
gether like it, for it told us to leave off drunkenness and adulteiy, 
to keep only one wife, to cast away oiu: idols and all our bad 
heathen Avays ; but as it still repeated to us that, if we did not, 
the great God would send us to the great devil's fire ; by the 
goodness of God we saw at last it was true. We now Hke tho 
word of God, and we have left off oiur sins ; we have cast away 
our rattles, our drums, and our idols, and all our bad heathen 
ways. But what are we to do, our friends ? Mr. Jones is going 
to leave us ; Mr. Cockran talks of it. Must we turn to our idols 
and gods again ? or must we turn to the French praying-masters f 
We see three French pra}'ing-m asters have come to the Biver 
and not one for us ! Wliat is this, our friends ? The word of 
God says that one soul is worth more than all the world ; surely 
then, our friends, three hundred souls are worth one praying- 
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iDMter 1 It is not once or triice a-wesk teacliing that ia enough 
to make ua wise; weliave n bad lieut, and we hate onr bad 
hearts and all our evil woys, and we wish to cast them nil awof, 
and we hope in time, by the help of God, to be able to do it. 
But have patience, our IHend^ ; we hope our children will do 
bsCtor, and will luam to read God's book, ao as to go forth to their 
country-people lo lell them Uio way of life, and that roanj may 
be Eaved &om the great dovii's Are. 

" We hope you will pity us. and hear our cry, and send an n 
father to live with us Iiere to teach us. We Ihank you all for 
what you have done for na, and for sending an the Word of Life, 
and may the great Ood be kind, to you all. We feel our hearts 
eore when we ihink of you all, and the praying-masters that we 
here : we pray for you and for them, and shall still do so." 

These letters, aa might be expected, were read with 
great ioterest by the Cumraittee : and our readers will 
be glad to fiud that, after some little time, thej felt them- 
selves enabled to answer the appeal. 

In the meantime the departure of Mr. Jones left the 
colon; more destitute than before ; the care of the four 
churches and thuir congregations, extending thirty miles 
along thH river, lay eniirely on Mr. Cockran, and we can 
only thankfully rejoice that he was enabled, though " in 
weariness and painfulness." to continue thus alone at his 
poat for fourteen mouths, till the arrival of the Rev, W. 
SmithursC iu the autumn of 1839. 

Except in summer, when boats could pass up and 
down the river, the communication between the Rnpida 
and the Indian settlement was at this time very difficult. 
There was no ruad for the latter hitlf of the distance ; 
and though, in winter, Mr. Cockntn could ride with 
safety along the frozen stirfnce of the stream, in spring 
and autumn this course was scarcely practicable. Often 
the surface would thaw, and freeze again with a deceit- 
ful crust of ice, too thin to bear his weight, and at every 
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step his horse's feet would sink, through several inches 
of water, to the unthawed mass below, while the half- 
thawed, half-freezing mud upon the banks was still more 
perilous. 

Though undeterred by these or any other difficulties,* 
his progress was, of courec, frequently delayed ; but his 
congregations never seem to have been weaiy of waiting 
for him, and on one occasion he tells us that he found 
on his arrival they had been four hours in the church. 

An occasional Sunday service was all that Mr. Cock- 
ran could now give to the people of the Indian Village ; 
yet, notwithstanding the scantiness of the means of 
grace, evidences were not wanting that that Holy Spirit, 
who, " like a dew from the Lord, tarrieth not for man 
nor waiteth for tho sons of men," was still carrying 
on his work among them. 

One case was that of a young man who had for some 
time been under the influence of religion, and who 
now lay on his dying bed. Mr. Cock ran asked him — 

** * Joseph, what do you wish rae to do for you ?• * I have sent 
for you, sir, to pray for me just here,* pointing to his bod.ude. 

* When I was strong and could go to ohurch, I felt happy in the 

• • Speaking of his Sundays in the winter of this and other 
years, he says — " I leave home witli my heart glowing with love, 
and with a desire to pnuse God and proclaim the message of sal- 
vation to my fellow-creatures. I ride on ; a snow-storm drifting 
in my face almost blinds my horse and myself, my hands and my 
feet are benumbed, my face pcrliaps blistered with the intensity 
of the frost — the chill reaches the heart, and I seem to have lost 
all spiritual feeling. But when I hear two hundred voices join- 
ing to sing the praises of Him whom lately they knew not, my 
heait grows warm again ; I remember His promise who has said 

* I will never leave thee nor forsake thee/ and I, too, can rejoioe 
in Him * 




worship of God r and ss long as I cnuld kneel down here ■ 
[irny. I f^und m; heart light : hut now I cumot rise, m; heal 
is hesvy ond cold >s ice, uid I fear it is not well witJi ma; 
' Dn you,' asked Mr. Cocknm, ■ believe ttiiit the Son ofOodia 
able and willing to save you !' ■ Yoa, enliroly,' answered the 
yonth i ' and it is by looking to Him that my heart has been 
drawn away from the world ; and 1 now r^oice tliat I am goaig 
ontofit. Id heaven I shall be near God, and He will make tne 
happy. I aoraetiroos feel a little afhiid when I think of the 
change, but I say to myself that Jesns is there, and He wiU Bld^ 
me to come near Him; aod then bU my fears go.'" JH 

More nonversatioa at the same kind ensued, tilf^H 
poor woman who was present, quite overcome, hid her 
face in her blanket, and began to sob, crying out, " Oh, 
I would give the whole world if I could have such a 
hope on my dying bed ! " 

On the SOth of September, 1 839, to the great joy of 
Mr. Cochran, Mr. Srnithurst arrived to take charge of 
ihia congregation ; and, anxious to enter on hia work 
without delay, he took up his abode at once in an 
untiniahed dwelling, which had been begun for him near 
the church. 

Mr. Cockrao assembled tlie people to introduce their 
new minister, and to bid them farewell as no longer 
his own flock. Drawing a picture of their former state, 
he called on them to compare with it their present 
condition, led them to consider the free mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, and, deeply affected himself, drew 
tears from Mr. Smithurat and most of the congre- 
gation. 

Mr, Smithurst was surprised and encouraged by the 
state in which he found the village. The congregation 
was Bf^rioua and devout, the echool was regularly 
attended, and the children were quiet and orderly in 
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.heir general conduct There were now ninety-eight 
in the day-school, and on Sundays these were joined hj 
fifty-eight adults.* 

Mr. Cook, the schoolmaster, had regularly met as 
many of the people as could come, for reading the 
Scriptures and for prayer, every evening in the school- 
room ; and another man, Peter Carrigcl, instructed the 
elder boys at his own house. It was pleasant also to 
find, that when the men were absent on a hunting or 
fishing expedition, it was their constant practice to 
return home on the Saturday and go back on the Mon- 
day (thus losing three days in every week), if within 
reach ; or if too distant, they would spend the Sunday 
together, reading the church service, singing hymns, 
and talking over passages of the Bible. 

We might here introduce details from Mr. Smithurst's 
journal, which would enable our readers to realise ^some- 
what of every-day life on the banks of the Red River. 
We could tell of the candles for his use being made on 
the promises, of his com being threshed on the frozen 
river, of the store of provisions laid in in autumn for 
himself, his farm-servants, and the passing stranger; 
no less a quantity than 2000 pounds of dried bufialo 
meat, and a still larger proportion of beef and mutton, 
which had to be frozen before it was stored up, as it 
would be eight months before fresh meat could be again 
procured. 

* One of these was an old woman, who had attended regularly 
for six years, without having yet accomplished learning the 
alphabet; yet she would not give it up ; and some time after told 
Mr. Smithurst with great joy that she now knew all the letters 
except three ! A good example of perseverance to those with 
better opportunities. 
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Or we might liesoribs our misaionftry's early ride* • 
on Sunday roortiings to take the service at the Rapi<l8, 
while Mr. Cockran undertook the Upper and Middle 
Churches ; sometimea through storm Rnd snow, hia 
shoes freezing to the stirrup, and icicles of frozen hrealh 
hanging round his horse's mouth ; or someiimes, on a 
brighter winter morning, filled with admiratiopi as he 
rode through wi>ods of aspen, birch, and poplar. whoBS 
stems und larger bmnches, catching the rays of the 
rising sun, shone like huniished gold, while the iciolefl 
on the emnller twiga sparkled like diamonds. 

In Bumraer it was a different acene that met his view* 
the trees were clothed with t)ieir varied foliage, and 
adorned with a vast profusion of wild roses ; while here 
and there, hetweeu their stems, the river was seen ptw- 
suinjj its onward course. And for the last five miles 
the open country was covei-ed with flowers of every 
form and hue, among which the brilliant yellow lady'e 
slipper wae the most conspicuous. 

TUere was one feature in the prospect that never 
varied. In all sensons, and in all weathers, no sooner 
did our Sunday traveller come out upon the plains 
than he saw persona gathering from all quarters, some 
on foot, some in their carioles, hastening even at this 
early hour to the church ; for the congregation had so 
outgrown the place for its asserobling, that those wbo 
did not reach it an hour, or sometimes two hours, befu» 
the time of service could find no admittance,^ 

* Mr. Sniithurnl hiid emplnjetl Bcmo of the people i» 
e load along the banks of the rivor. 

t There would at this time have been from 700 to 800 U 
utB at publio worahip si the Ettpids, had there been n 
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But we must not wander from the Indian Village ; 
and we have better things to speak of there than plea- 
sant rides and brilliant flowers — even those things that 
accompany salvation, but our limits will onlj albw of 
oar mentioning two of these. 

The first relates to the good old chief, Pigwys, the 
reality of whose Christian principles was about this 
time put to a severe test. Our readers will remember 
the undutiful conduct of his eldest son, and the sub- 
sequent removal of this young man to a distance. He 
had continued in his heathen state, still opposed to 
Christianity, when in the winter of this year his father 
was overwhelmed with the intelligence that this son, 
still so dearly loved, had, in an agony of grief for the 
loss of one of his own children, committed suicide. 

Pigwys sent for the body, and, clinging to his child 
even in death, requested that it might be interred in 
the churchyard, close to the spot he had chosen for his 
own grave. It was difficult to refuse him, but the mis- 
sionaries felt that they had no alternative ; they softened, 
however, the refusal as much as possible, by stating their 
reasons, and offering that it should be buried just beyond 
tlie boundary. 

The feelings of the poor father were deeply wounded, 
but after a short pause, dunng which, doubtless, pride 
and parental affection were struggling with higher prin- 
ciples, he acknowledged that they were right, and with 
a touching gentleness submitted to the disappointment. 

The corpse had been prepared after the Indian cus- 
toms, sewed up in a blanket, with the hunting, fishing, 
and war implements of the deceased ; the face was 
painted red, red feathers were in the hair, beads in the 
nose and ears, and a necklace roand the neck. As soon 
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83 it arrived, the chief had it stripped of every biulge 
of heathenism Rnd put into a. cultiii, and einjiliived 
Clirisliim bearers to carry it to the ground, It w«3 in 
January ; ilie tvin'l whb blowing a iiurricane, the air 
wfta darkened with drifting snow, the ihermoineler stood 
at 8° below zero, and Mr. SmitUurst, wlio could see the 
whole proceedings from hia window, concluded that aa 
Boon as the grave was covered in, the party (for many 
heatlien relations had come to attend the funeral) would 
disperse. But they stiU stood round the grave, and 
presently he saw that tlie Chief was addressing them 
wilh great earnestness ; the faith aud love of the good 
old man rose above his grief, and he was tailing advan- 
tage of the solemn occasion to invite hia unbelieving 
countrymen to Christ. 

The other incident refem to some of the boat's crew 
who had in tiie preceding autumn brought Mi'. SmithurBt 
from Yorlt Fort to Norway House. They were seven in 
number, and all were heathens ; the voyage lasted 
twentj-one days, and fain would our missionary have 
spoken to them of the things that would malic for their 
eternal peace, but they did not understand English, and 
he had no interpreter. All he could do was to pray 
for them. In the course of the voyage one of ihem was 
taken suddenly ill, and appeared to he dying. 

"I cannot," writes Mr. Smithurst, "describe my feelings; wa 
were a handrod miliui &om any human habilaUon — I knew hs 
was ahi^atben, I believed he was expiring in my arms, and I 
was nnable tn say one word to him, or (o point him tii tbo Lamb 
of God tbaL inkelh away the sins of the world. With npliaad 
eyes he emreyed tljo Mua expanse of beaven, and uttered ■ 
piercing ahiiek, which told of auH'ering without liiipe. IT erar 
I prayed sincerel}', it was that God would spare l>ini till he 
■bould hear the Gospel, and I heartily theuk tlie Father (4 
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mercies that He heard my prayers. I gave him some medicine I 
had with me, and the disease abated ; but during the rest of the 
voyage he was unable to do anything, and I was obliged to 
attend to him myself till we reached Norway House." 

At Norway House Mr. Smithurst parted from his 
companions, and though we cannot douht hut that thtfse 
men were often rememhered by him at a throne of 
grace, yet he probably never expected to see them again 
in the flesh. 

But early in the next year (1840), he was told that 
two Indians wished to speak to him, and to his surprise 
and pleasure he found they were part of his former 
crew, and that one of them was the very man who had 
been so ill. He took the opportunity of thanking them 
for all the kindness they had shewn him on the voyage, 
and was affected by their answering, " that they knew 
he had come to teach their countrymen the way of life, 
and felt therefore that they ought to do all they could 
for him." 

One of them, it seemed, had visited the Indian 
Village in the preceding winter, and what he then heard 
from Mr. Cockran so impressed him, that he had given 
up his heathen practices for some time past. They 
had now both of them come from Norway House (300 
miles) to put themselves regularly under Christian 
instruction. After due time Mr. Smithurst baptized 
them. " Little," says he, " did I think, while travelling 
those 600 miles with them, that they would be the 
first Indians I should baptize ! How mysterious are 
Thy ways, Lord of Hosts ! merciful Father, keep 
them both by Thy grace through faith unto life eternal." 

A few weeks later Mr. Smithurst had the privilege 
of baptizing another of the crew, who had also come 
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down for the purpose ; so llint now three of tbe m 
toT whom he liiid so anxiously prayed, were Chrisdf 

The octasiou of his sou's fimeral was fur from being 
the only instiince of Pig>vyB' endeavours tft lead his own 
people to Christianity. We have before spolten of his 
anxiety on this point (page 109); and in September 
18iO, lie convened a general meeting of all the Saulteamc 
in the neighbourhood upon the suhject, and invited 
Mr. Smitliiirst to accompajiy him. 

The men aeateil themselves in a circle, and the Cbiaf, 
Mr. Smitburat, and an interpreter, stood in the inidat. 
The Missionary fiist addressed them, setting before 
ibeiD the leading truths of the Gospel, — the fall — the 
consequent corruption of humiin nature — the redemp- 
tion offered to fallen man through the merits aud death 
sf the Saviour. — assuring them tliat there was " no 
other name under Heaven ^veu among men whereby 
we must be saved." Pigwys followed, and spoke for 
nearly an hour, «ilh great enei^y and eloquence. He 
urged them to attend to the message of salvation, to 
Bend their children to the school, and to come them- 
selves to church ; telling them, that in addition to his 
prospects for eternity, his temporal condition was greatly 
improved, and liia mind was at peace. 

Hat the Saulteaux continued unmoved, and not one 
of the whole assembly was willing to follow the example 
of tlieir Chief and the few others of their tribe who hard 
joined the Crees at the Indian ViHoge. 

We mil here introduce a few words from our Mis- 
tiionary's Journal, written in tbe first spring after his 
arrival at his station: — 
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remembered that here is the reality of the work. There is more 
m seeing what God has doue, than in hearing about it from 
oChers. 

" May 6. — ^The Meeting of the Bible Society. Here are the 
poor Indian children, reading the very Bibles the Society sop- 
pHed me with twelve months ago r* 

The account of the Indian Village has so engrossed 
us, that we seem to have almost lost sight of the 
Rapids : but it is not really so ; and if space per 
mitted, we might continue at some length the history of 
the work of grace there, that we began in our fourth 
chapter. We must, however, content ourselves with two 
instances. 

Returning from the Middle Church one Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Cockran fell in with one of his people, whose 
son had gone on a long journey near to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He entered into conversation with him, and was 
thankful to find the spirit in which they had parted 
from each other. The father earnestly pressed upon 
the young man the importance of reading the Bible as 
often as he had opportunity, and of never omitting to 
pray at least twice in the day. 

" My son," said he, " as long as you have lived at home, you 
have seen me pray; you have gone to church and heard that God 
i» love. When you go tlirough the plains you will no longer see 
me praying, you will no longer be t«>ld of your God and Saviour. 
There you will meet with men whose hearts are cruel, who would 
Kke to drive an arrow through your heart, take the scalp from 
your head, and drink your blood.* My son, when niglit comes on, 



• This was no imaginary danger, for even several years later 
the Missionary at the Cumberland Station (to which we shall 
shortly introduce our readers) writes : — 

*♦ Feb. 12, 1849. — During last simnmer about forty Plain 
Indians were killed by war parties on the banks of this very 



before you cloae joiir ayes in sleep, ask jour Gud to look on yoo, 
uid (proaJ bis liuid over you ; I'ur tliac you are ulonc, far froDI 
liome, uii] have no otljcr friend but Uiin. When morning 
MmeB, Uik Him W go with you ou your way, to turn bad men on 
ona aide, Ibat Uiey laay not meet you. Never foi^t that the 
blood of Jenus Christ clenDseth from all nin. Trujtiniti God 
haa accepted it for your soul, and through it you and I shall 
meet iu heaven." 
The fatlier added to Mr. Cockran : — 

" My lieart was light wlien I sbv my son take bis Bible and 
some tracts, and when he xqueexed my hund willi tean in his 
eyes, and said, ' 1 will [einembur Qim who is over all till we 

The other waa a little givl, who was burnt bj one of 
those desti-uclive fires with which the praiiiea of North 
America are not uufrequenllj visited.* One of these 

river on which we are rcniding (ijie Soslcaichenrun). On one 
Odcasion, nlnaleen Black- Feet Indiana came to the Crce camp, 
near t'ort Pitt, and beinf; perceived by the Crees, the nlorm vts 
given. The Creea immediately sprang to their lianie)^, and in 
lees than on hour tbe whole nlnetaen of the Black-Feet Indiuu 
were lulled ; their scalps floating in the ur, suspended to long 
poles ; their hands and feet hung to the tulla and necks of tha 
homes : and the women mudlatiiig the bodies in the moM 
shocking manner." 

• The burning of Ha prairies is spoken of as one of the mo« 
beaudful and suhUnie scenes in the coontry. Tbeie pnuiies 
somelimeE extend for hundreds of miles and are covered with 
grass; where tkvt is thin and short, as on the mora elavatad 
lands, the fire creeps on slowly, giving the ttnininls time to 
escape, but sometiraes the flames are driven firward by ■ stiODg 
irind over prairies where the grass is leven or eight ffBt bi^ 
and are then most terrific, often destroying wlnde parties of In- 
dians, though on their fleetest horses. Not that tlie Rre tmttdB 
BB fast as a hotae at full speed, but the grass is sn entangled 
with sreaping plants that grow among it, that the only wa^ of 
getting throQgh is by foUoimig the idgzag paths of the deer uoi 
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occurred in the neigbbourbood of the Rnpids, in October 
1889. Driven by a strong soutb wind it came rolling 
impetuously along the plain, like a sea of fire, the 
flames curling over the outstanding stacks of hay and 
com, and spreading desolation for miles around. Much 
property was destroyed, and several persons narrowly 
escaped the flames, but this poor little girl and her 
mother and two sisters were overtaken by them, and so 

the buffalo. Sometimes too the dense cloud of smoke that is 
swept before the fire alarms the horse, and he stands terrified 
and immoveable, till the pieces of burning grass, tossed by the 
wind, fall before him, and in a moment new fires burst out all 
around. 

Tho Indians believe these fires to be kindled by supernatural 
means. " Over this beautiful plain," said one of them to Mr. 
Catlin, when entering upon one of these magnificent prairies, 
** dwells the spirit of fire. He rides on yonder cloud ; his face 
blackens with rage at the sound of the trampling hoofs ; the 
fire -bow is in his hand ; he di^aws it across the path of the In* 
dian, and, quicker than lightning, a thousand fires rise to destroy 
him." They had proceeded some distance, when Red Thunder 
(for such was the name of this Indian) began to show signs of 
anxiety ; he threw himself on the ground, presently started up, 
and looked anxiously around, ngain threw himself down and lay 
witli his face to the earth. After a little he sprang again to his 
feet, and stretching out his arm exclaimed with vehemence, 
** White man, see that small cloud rising from the prairie! He 
rises! — our horses' hoofs have waked him ; the Fire Spirit is 
awake, this wind is from his nostrils and his face is towards 
us ! " Thoy flew to their horses, and urged them to their utmost 
speed, — the fire gained upon them, — it was like the roar of a 
distant cataract. The frightened eagle fiew screaming over 
their heads ; the heath-hen followed on slower wing, and the 
antelope and long-legged hare bounded pass them, escaping for 
their lives. They strained every sinew, and reached the barren 
bluff only just in time, rescued from, as it were, a sea of fire.— 
Abridged from Catlin. 
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Boverelj burnt lUat ibcy all died m Uie course of a few 
days. Tliifl child was the last survivor; slie had altnya 
loved instruction, and, young as she vfoa. had given 
evidence of piety, and now in her last extremity she 
knew where Ui find rest for her bouI. During sevenl 
days of Bufferint! her only comfort was in prayer ; every 
one who came to see her she nould ask to pray with 
her ; and when Mr. Cockran visited her she would oak 
him to talk te her "about heaven, where the ssiiiU of 
God serve Him day and night — where my father and 
my little sbtera are, and where I expect soon to see 
ihera." 

She afterwards hegged Mr. Cockran. and those about 
her, to aiug to her " Jeau, lover of my soul," to the tnne 
it was sung to in church; and her request having been 
complied with, she said, " I cannot now kneel, I an> 
obliged to lie on my back day and night ; but be so 
bind as to pray for me, and ask God not to be angry 
with me, but to pardon all my eins through His dear 
Son, and to take me to heaven." 

Mr. Gockran commended her to God in prayer aiid 
thanksgiving, and shortly after her happy spirit fled>v 



CHAPTER IX. 

THREATENED REDUCTION OP THE MISSION — VISIT OF 
THE BISHOP OP MONTREAL — DEPARTURE OP THE 
REV. W. COCKRAN. 

"Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it . 
or one member be hononred, all the members regoioe with it. 
Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular." — 
1 Oor, xii. 26, 27. 

> The year 1842 opened brightly on the mission-field 
in Eupert's Land. We have seen the state of the 
Indian Village, and of the congregation at the Rapids ; 
and those of the Upper and Middle Churches had con- 
timied also to go on well. Nor was it only that the 
stakes of this spiritual tabernacle were thus strengtH- 
ened, she had likewise lengthened her cords : a new 
Station had been formed on Cumberland Lake; and 
the Rev. A. Cowley, who arrived in 1841, had availed 
himself of an apparent opening on the Lake Manitoba. 

The only drawback was the state of Mr. Cockran's 
health. The Committee at home had frequently urged 
him to pay a visit to his native land, that he might 
recruit his strength and refresh his spirits. This he 
had steadfastly declined, — fearing, he said, lest the 
comforts of an English home should withdraw his 
affections from his few poor sheep in the wilderness 
But at last his declining health had induced him to 
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request permission to withdraw altogether I 
work, and he wns only waiting to hear of the appo 
■nent of a Bucceesor before he should retire i 
family lu Canada. 

It ftan at tliis juncture that our Missionaries ] 
the unexpected and overwhelming intelligence 
consequeuce of the financial difficulties of the Society, 
their Missions on the B«d IlLver must be reducod, and the 
out-Blatiuns abandoned. It is not easy U> conceive how 
heavily this blow fell on the hearts of these devoted 
men. who were spending their lives and strength in the 
work. Must, then, all the ground that had been ao 
hardly won be given up again ? Must those few sheep 
who had been gathered inio the fold be driven back 
into the wilderness of Heathenism, or the poisonous 
pastures of Popery ? Tliey could not bear to think of 
it Mr. Sraithurst writes, — 

" If our ftienda at home did but know [ho anxiety your letter 
hnR oauBed, I am Bare tliey would redouble Iheir efforts to pro- 
viJfl a remedy. Were the IndioJis averse to inHlruotiim, or did 
we Bee do &ait from our labours, ve might relinquuth oar post> 
with lens regret; but our chnruhea are crowded, our luhools ars 
cmwded, and the oryis (from the Creea more eBpeoioUj), ' Send 
ii3 more tcaehers ; give ub the word of Ood." 

Mr. Cockran's appeal was still stronger : — 

" ThouBiuid* (if poands are not equal to the value of one lonl, 
and toT Qia aball we abojidan our MiBRionB? Oil, no, dell 
Chriitian friends, we muat not so soon weary in keeping pos- 
aession fur ChrisLi we mtiatoecnpy till He Rome. He who wept 
over Jerusalem n surely ready to weep over us, when auoh a 
thought eaters our hearts. He aeems to say to UB friim faoaven, 
'Have I not redeemed youT Have I nut prepared a mansion 
for you in my Father's kingdom? Wliy rufard your stuITt la 
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not the land where God dwells your own, and is not He Himself 
your portion f Will ye, then, suffer My cause to finil from lore of 
this world ?•"• 

Nor did the Missionaries content themselves with 
words ; they endeavoured, by the most rigid economy 
and self-denial, so to reduce the expenses of the Mis- 
sions as to avert the threatened blow. Mr. Cockran 
gave up for the present his intention of removing into 
Canada, and as he received a small stipend from the 
Hudson's Bay Company as chaplain, determined to 
make that sufl&ce ; and for two years forbore to draw 
from the Church Missionary Society the portion of his 
salary due from thence,-|- though we find, from some of 
his neighbours, that by so doing he and his family were 
subjected to privations not often experienced even by 
industrious cottagers at home. 

By the good providence of Him in whose hands are 
the hearts of all, the income of the Society increased 
again during the year ; and the letters received in 1848 
relieved the minds of the Missionaries from their sus- 
pense of twelve months, and enabled them to pursue 
their work with fresh energy. 

* See how any diminution of the income of the Society is 
felt in its most distant missions ! And let us indlviduaUif 
remember, that by withdraMring our own annual sovereign or 
weekly penny, we are ourselves bearing a part in causing this 
distress. 

f This was not the first instance of the kind, for a similar 
reduction of the Mission had been contemplated some years be- 
fore, and we find, in consequence of this, the following entiy 
among the benefactions for June 18:30:— 

*<Bev W. Cockran, arrears of salary which had accumulated 
during four years • £!^ 8s. Od,** 
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In tbe Bunmier of 1844 tlia hearts of our brelh 
were cheered, and their hands strengthened, by b 
from the Bishop of Montreal, who, with a. kindnesa and 
Belf-forgetfulneas which c&n Bcarcely be too warmly 
appreciated, undertook a journey of twice one thousand 
eight hundred milea in an open canoe for the benefit of 
this inftiiit Mission. 

His route lay across the Lakes of Nipissin and 
Uui'on, along the treacherous waters of Lake Superior, 
and then through rivers rendered almost impassable by 
frequent cataracts and rapids, till, nfLor thirty-eight 
days of eitposure and fatigue, he oDCered Lake Winnipeg, 
near the mouth of the lUd River, on June the fl3d. 

We will not spoil the interesting account of this 
expedition, which tlie Bishop allowed to be published, 
by nttompting to abridge it ; we will only make 

extracts, nhich will throw additional light upon t 
subject 

It was Saturday when he and his little party entered' ' 
the lake, and they hoped to reach the Indian Village 
before nightfall ; but a violent stoi'm obliged them to 
lay to under the banka, and they did i 
Sunday morning, after a night of n 
comfort. The Bishop then proceeds : 

"It was about nine o'clock, and within half an hour of fl 
timetbr Divine 'Wurahip. Tbe sigbttlmtgrsetfidai 
<iaD never be forguUen by me, and the recollectjon will always be 
coupled witb fe«1ings of devout thankfulness lo Ood, and wann 
appreciation of tbe bleEsings conferred by the Churuh Mission- 
ary Sodely. After traveliing fbr above a month through an 
inhoEpitable oildemesB. and meeiiog, at inMrvabi, witb gnoh 
specimens of the henthea savi^e as I have described, we cane 
at once, and wilboii!, aoy iDtennediate gradaUon 
uf thiogn, upon the esuiblishment formad ou tbe 1i>w margiti -9 
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the riyer for the same race of people in their Christian state ; 
and on the morning of the Lord's own blessed daj we saw them 
abeady gathering round their pastor, who was before his door, 
the children collecting in the same manner with their books in 
their hands. All were decently clotheu from head to ibot, and 
there was a repose and steadiness in their deportment, the seem- 
ing indication of a high and controlling influence on their charao<r 
ters and hearts. Around were their humble dwellings, with the 
commencement of their farms ; cattle were grazing in the mea* 
dows ; the modest parsonage, with its garden, and the simple 
but decent church, with the school-house as its appendage, form- 
ing the leading objects in the picture, and carrying on the fifiee 
of them the promise of blessing. We were amply repaid for all 
the toils and exposure of the night. My chaplain naturally felt 
as I did ; and my servant, an Englishman, to whom everything 
in the journey was new, told me afterwards that he could hardly 
restrain his tears. Nor was it a worthless testimony that was 
rendered by one of our old voyageura, a French Canadian Roman 
Catholic, when, addressing my servant, he said, * There are your 
Christian Indians ; it would be well if all the whites were as 
good as they are.' 

** We were greeted by Mr. Smithurst at the water's edge ; and 
having refreshed ourselves under his roof, we proceeded to 
church. There were, perhaps, two hundred an i titt} present, 
all Indians ; and nothing can be more reverential nn<^ solemn 
than the demeanour and bearing of these people in public wor- 
ship. Their costume has a hybrid kind of character, partly 
European and partly Indian. The women, for the most part, 
still wear the blanket, or else a piece of dark cloth thrown over 
the head, with the hair parted smoothly on the forehead. All 
wear mocassins, as do the missionaries, and almost all the Eu- 
ropeans in the colony. 

''The Morning Service is in English, but the Lessons are 
rendered into the Indian tongue by Mr. Cook, the schoolmaster, 
who also rendered my sermon sentence by sentence. 

** The Evening Sendee is in the Indian language, which Mr. 
Smithurst has mastered to a considerable degree, but the Lessons 
are read as in the Momin|f. About two-thirds of the congrega- 
tion are said to unierstand a simple address in English ; and^ 
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ns for u tbia setllsment u conGemod, Ihetime, I Mvcdt 
fuBl ■ppniaching vlieo no oUier language viU be required. 
1st it be boped that inBlruelion will be carried far and widu to 
men of otiier tonguM. 

"I vlgited the Siuida;-iichool. and foand a \»ige attendance. 
Mr, Smilhiml medu the mora advanced read to me in the Bible, 
uid then examined tbem in tbe CaLechiitin and the Tliittr-nine 
Arliclai, The amount of Uieir knowledge was greater thnn I 
cmitd have expected ; and frum all thui I could gather, Uie Crew 
appear to bo a thinking and inlei^ent tribe. 

" AflerlJie Evening Service the church wot shot np b; an old 
Indian, acting u a aort of eexton, who had fonner!} been a noted 
soTPorer or mrdidM man. The daj alwgelhar was one ot ex- 
iraonlinaiy interest ; and if the tcenes which it presented could 
have b(vn witnessed by friends of tho Society at home, tlief 
would have needed no rnrther appeal to ensure their liberal 
sopport." 

The Bisliop then epeaks of the confirmations he held 
nt eauh of the four churchoa. The number of the 
i-onfirmed amounted in the whole to eight hundred and 
forty-six, and would have been about one thouBaod had 
not many of the candidates been abaeut ; aome were 
engaged in the luiTalo hunt on the prairiea, ntid othera 
were gone with the annual hoalB to York Fort. 

He held preparatory meetings of the candidates at 
each of the different stations, and expresses himself 
as greatly satisfied with the result. He speaks par- 
ticularly of one at the Rapids, where he aayg, — 

" I was tnuoh struck by tJie correct and sorioua depiirlment of 
fthoul Beventy young girls, who were bronght togetbcr without 
theirnothert or elders of any kind lo restrain them ; ■adloonld 
not help thinking thnt it woald have been difficult la c.iUeot Ui« 
same number in an English parish who would have presorvsd 
the reverence which these girls did, even in the vacant iitlerrali 
befors and after the sprvice, and during tlie cslling over of ib^r 
BUBoa by Mr. Cockran." 
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Mr. Cowley came from Manitoba Lake to receive 
priest's orders ; and the Bishop ordained Mr. M*Allum, 
then in charge of a school at the Upper Settlement, 
both deacon and priest. Altogether, he spent seventeen 
days in the colony ; and, speaking of its general state, 
he says, — 

"It was truly a very interesting spectacle to behold the 
churches filled at the confirmation, and at the other public ser- 
vices, by a people thus brought under the yoke of the Gospel, 
the great body of whom have Indian blood in their veins, and 
most of whom were originally heathens ; and the interest was 
indescribably heightened by the deep attention with which they 
listened, and the devotion with which those who were confirmed 
knelt to receive the imposition of hands ; the comfortable hope 
shedding its ray over the solemnity, that they did in sincerity 
devote themselves to Christ. 

** I must not, however, be understood to mean that in all the 
pleasing pictures I have given, the old Adam does not anywhere 
lurk in disguise, nor to express an unqualified hope that among 
those who now re-enrolled themselves as soldiers of the Gross 
there will not be instances of mortifying inconsistency, perhaps 
of unhappy defection : the Indians have strong passions, and are 
often thrown into circumstances unfavourable to holiness : but, 
allowing for the necessary intermixture of tares with the wheat, 
I believe that the congregations at the Red River may be called 
exemplary ; and that the Church has taken root in the colony, 
with the fairest prospect of a continuance and increase of blessed 
fruits of a practical kind." * 

This visit of the Bishop had been most welcome to 
the whole colony, and the inhabitants vied with each 
other in showing him all possible attention. He re- 

* The Bishop confirms what has been remarked by other 
travellers as to the superiority, in the steady and correct habits 
of the people, of the Protestant portion oi the colony over the 
Roman Catholic population, and does not hesitate to attribute it 
to the difference of their religion. 
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eeirsd addresaes of thanks from tha Clergy, from the 
Protestant inhabitants generally, and a special one 
from the Indian congregation 

" Wo were," he snyH, " Insded with prBsents : several uf the 
ladittE women were basj, np to the lust moment, in flaiahing 
Tor us some little toheo of remembrance, and v/a received name 
beautiful Bpecimims of their work either in beads, or in djred 
hair of tha mooao deer, or in porcupine quills. One Womaii, 
with the peauliOir modest; of manner ao general aJDOng tlie 
ladians, came forward just an I was stepping into ay canoe with 
a Bimplo bark basket of her own workmanship." 

The Indian Village, as it had been the first, so it was 
the last spot which the Bishop visited. In the morning 
of July 10, Pigwys and his wife, men, women, and 
ohildreii, gathered round to hid adieu to their " Great 
Pmjing Father;" and the Bishop set out on hia tar 
tiguing voyage again, followed by the prayers anil 
UeaaingB of the whole community. 

It had beeu just before this visit from the Bishop, 
that Mr. Cockran had had an affecting proof of tlie 
attachment and kindness of his own people at the 
Rapids. A fire broke out upon his premises, which 
speedily consumed the ham filled with wheat ; oow- 
houses, stables, fences, were all destroyed ; and the 
house, which was of wood, and thatched with reeds, 
would have shared the same fate, had it not been for 
the exertions of the neighbours. The wind, too, pro- 
videntially changed, and their dwelling was preserved. 
Several persons watched all night, lest a spark should 
be hidden iu the thatch ; and the next day Mr. Cockran 
found a number of them making plana to repair the 
mischief, with as little loss as possible to himself. 
Borne promised lo bring logs, others would contribute 
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posts, many engaged to come and work ; while another 
party assured him that he should not feel the want of 
wheat, for that they would supply him. Governor 
Finlayson also called to offer him everything he could 
want to repair this calamity; and the sympathy and 
kindness they experienced enabled Mr. and Mrs. Cock- 
ran to rejoice even in their losses. 

The church at the Rapids, as we have already said, 
was now far too small for the congregation, not more 
than three-fourths of whom could find admittance, and 
the school children could never be present. Mr. Cock- 
ran, looking foi*ward to the future, determined to make 
an effort to build a new one of stone, instead of wood, 
which should be large enough for the increasing wants 
of the settlement. Axxx)rdingly, he called a meeting of 
the people. 

*' Silver and gold," he writes, ** they had none ; but stones, 
lime, shingles, boards, timher, and labour were cheerfully pro- 
mised, to an extent that perfectly astonished me. The shingle- 
makers proposed to give ten thousand shingles each, the lime- 
burners each four hundred bushels, and boards and timber were 
promised in the same liberal manner. One black curly-head, 
descended by his father's side from the sons of Ham, stood up 
in his leathern coat, and said, * I will help to the amount of 10/.' 
The eyes of all were turned upon him, and I saw a smile on 
every face. I said, ' I believe our brethren 4hink you will not 
be able to raise such a sum/ Raising his arm he exclaimed, 
' Here is my body : it is at your service. It is true I cannot 
square a stone, nor lay one, but there will be the floor and the 
roof: turn me to them, and you will see, if God gives me life 
and health, if I will not work out the value.'" 

In the summer of 1846 the new church was begun, 
but, notwithstanding the efforts of the people, Mr. 
Cockran found his resources beginning to fjEiil, when he 
was greatly relieved by the unexpected donation of fifty 



pounJa from one of the oflicera of the Hi 
Company ; and aoon after, liis son, who was now in 
Englnnd for education, sent him thiriy pounds, which, 
had been collected for htm by a clergyman at home. 

All this while thei'e was no improvement in the 
health of our Mi«sionttry; and now the time arrived 
when he was to leave, aa he believed for ever, the scene 
of his labours for so long a period, and his people were 
to part from one who had for seventeen years been their 
pastor, their adviser, their friend, and to whom, under 
God, they owed every temporal and spiritual blessing. 

The Rev. R James was expecled in the autamn of 
L84S, and Mr. Cacliran was obliged to leave the Raiiids 
in the preceding June. Mr. Cowley, who had come 
from his own station to take the temporary charge 
this, thus writes : — 

" Sunday, June H. — The trying hour wbs con 

expect to forget the last look which some of tbe people gave t}te>r 
paatijr, aa they retired from the ohurcli, ■where, from its first 
erection, Ihey had heu'd the voice of him whom the; now Bboold 
hear no mure. Their hearts Ttero loo full for utterance; ind 
the only expression they could give en their fachnga vas a flood 
of tears, as each came up, embracad hia hand, attd turned amy 
with oat a word. 

"June 19. — Early all was boatJB.the dawn was neiieil upon for 
prayer. Before breakfast was over the canoe was in sight. It 
was too early for a large croird to assemble to try hia feeliDgs by 
another farevell, yet a considerable number awuted bim at tbe 
water's edge, and received hia final blessing. My own Spirits 
~ my inmost soul was pierced." 






la October, tlie Rev. R. and Mrs. James arrived ; 
and we would tmnscribe Mr. James's account of his 
surprise and pleasure, as he came up the river, at the 
sight of the Indian Village, with its bappy-looking in- 
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habilants and merry children, greeting him as he passed 
along, were it not that it would be almost a repetition 
of the description given by the Bishop of Montreal. 

Nor was he less pleased with his own immediate 
charge — the Rapids. One thousand eight hundred 
people were now scattered along an extent of twelve 
miles; the old church more than filled, the new one 
was progressing, and the number of commimicants had 
increased to a hundred and 'fifty. 

Mr. James carried on with zeal and energy the work 
begun by his predecessor; and as we turn over the 
pages of his journal, and read of one soul and another 
brought to a concern for their eternal welfare, or watch 
the last hours of many a rejoicing believer, we are 
tempted to enter more fully into detail. 

But the number at the head of this chapter warns us 
to forbear ; for we have still to lay before our readers 
the history of distant stations, and after a few brief 
notices of the next three years on the banks of the Red 
River, we intend in the two following chapters to cany 
them to Cumberland and Manitoba Lakes. 

One passage, however, we must transcribe from Mr 
James s journal, not only as a testimony to our former 
Missionary, but as an instance of the way in which a 
generous mind will appreciate the work of others : — 

"Jannary 20, 1847. — Thermometer, 47® below zero. Cold 
inteDse, yet mj ride to the Indian settlement was not uncom- 
fortable. The roads were delightful, and as I dashed along 
their glassy face my thoughts were necessarily carried back to 
the time when things looked so different ; when Mr. Cockraa 
could with difficulty thread his way through the tangled wood, 
when there were no neat cottages on this hand or that; no 
traveller's Christian greeting, no distant view of sheltering par- 
sonage or house of God. Literally nothing to cheer the way of 



thit devoted mta whose leal nothing could Cire, wlmse ' palieoM 
of hope' was never axhniisLed, before wlioae resulvo cvurj ob- 
Blacla gave way, and whose success is neilher thirty, nor MXij, 
but un huudrod-foM, even m this present life." 

Mr. Cockran had retired to Toronto, where tile leBt 
and freedoni from responsibility were blessed to the 
partial restoration of bis health ; his heart was still 
among his former flocks, and in 1847 he gladly re- 
sponded to an invitation from the Hudaon's Bay Com 
pany to undertake the chaplaincy of the Upper Church 
and settlement. 

There he still ia. and there may he long remain, lo 
proclaim the Gospel that he loves, and to witness to 
the iaithfulness of God, who baa promised, " As thy 
(lays, so shall thy strength be." 

We must not, however, leave the Red River, without 
mentioning a Missionary Meeting that was held in the 
church at the Rapids on Dec. 2, 1847, 

It was a day of great interest, for it was the first 
public meeting that had ever beeu held in Rupert's 
Land ; and people came from all quarters to hear of 
the work of God among other heathen nations. They 
had hitherto known veiy little on the subject ; but 
grounds of appeal could not be wanting to a people on 
whom the Society had for the last twenly-seven yeari 
been conferring such inestimable benefits, and who 
were still continoally reminded of what they had them- 
selves once been, by the sound of the conjurer's drum 
and melancholy shout whenever any of the heathant 
encamped in their neighbourhood 

Everything they heard surprised and moved them: 
many an eye waa moist, and though they were again 
BufTering from two sears af scarcity, yet " the abundanoe 
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of their joy and their deep porertj abounded onto the 
riches of their liberality;" and the collection, beyond 
all expectation, amounted to lOL 9<. Ud, : 6Z. iiras also 
collected here, and 61 ISs, Id. at the Middle Church 
on the following Sunday, — altogether, SH. Is. Sd. ; a 
large sum under all the circumstances of the case, 
though, as one good old man said, " It was all too little 
to offer to the Society, but it was a beginning, and he 
hoped the Society would forgive them for not stirring 
sooner." 

Three weeks afterwards, a man, who had literally no 
money in his possession at the time, brought Mr. James 
five shillings, the first he had received since the day of 
the meeting. 

We shall now leave the Ked River, only returning 
to it hereafter to give a brief account of its present 
state, and shall close the chapter by mentioning the 
circumstances that led to the opening of a Mission at 
Cumberland. 

Anxiety for the spiritual welfare of their relations 
and count lymen had, from the first, been a characteristic 
feature in the Christians at the Red River ; we have 
seen how this feeling manifested itself among the con- 
verts at the Rapids,* and those at the Indian Village 
soon showed the same earnest desires. 

Among the settlers there, were several families from 
the neighbourhood of Cumberland Lake, whose hearts 
expanded towards their former companions in the 
wilderness ; their conversion was the frequent subject of 
their pi-ayers, they took every opportunity of sending 
them some awakening message, and the answers to these 

* Page 56. 
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mesaagea were so eniwuragiDg that it wan at length de- 
cided to send a labourer to the spot. 

The ordained Miasiuaarias could neither of them bo 
spared, but it was tliought that a native Catechist might 
prepare the ground by opeuiug a school, and giving the 
people some elementary instruction, and it only now 
remained to seek for a fittiog agent. 

How far this search was successful, our next chapter 
ffUlshnw 



CHAPTER X. 

CUMBERLAND STATION. 

** The desert shall rejoice and hlossom as the rose. — 1», zxxv. 1. 

Do our readers remember the two boys mentioned in 
our second chapter, who, dirty, wild, and ignorant, had 
been brought by Mr. West to Red River in his own boat ? 
The simple prayer from their stammering lips had been 
heard and answered ; they were among the four whom 
Mr« West baptized before his return to England ; * and 
both of them gave evidence of being Christians indeed. 

John Hope, as one of them was called, had settled at 
the Indian Village, and was leading a quiet and consistent 
life ; and the other, Henry Budd, was now the person 
fixed on by the Missionaries to lay the foundation of this 
new station. After he left the Indian school under Mr. 
Jones, he had gone into the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, but quitted it in 1837, intending to settle at 
the Rapids, where he might have the privilege of a re- 
gular ministry. Mr. Jones, however, invited him to 
take charge of a school at the Upper Settlement, where 
he evinced a steadfastness of principle and intelligence of 
mind that marked him out as fitted for a more respon- 
sible situation ; and it was accordingly arr«i^ged that he 
should be sent to Cumberland. He had, moreover, the 
advantage of belonging to the same tribe (the Crees), 
and would not therefore have a new dialect to acquire. 

* Pages 21 and 28. 
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He set oul in the summer of 1840. accompanied by 
liis wife and mother, for to him it moh given to see a 
parent brought to Christ, and after a vojage of between 
400 and 500 miles, through Inkes and rivers, uriTed 
safely at the scene of bia future labours. 

It would be difficult to convey an idea of the deaola 
tion that met their view, — a wide-spread lake, bordered 
with swamps, 'and abut in on all sides by a forest of 
unknown extent. There were, of coutse, no slgna of 
cultivation, and a few Indian tents were the only human 
habitations. The banks of the iake afTorded no spot ou 
which they could fix their abode, but they found a few 
palj;he3 of dry ground upon an island, on which Mr. 
Budd pitched the tjtnt, and hastened to provide some 
more substantial dwelling for the winter. 

This was no easy task ; there was no wood fit for build- 
ing within Heseral miles, and he Imd no cattle to bring 

it from a distance ; nor was there any one to assist him 
in the erection of a bouse except the boat'a crew wbo 
had brought him here, and they must not tmrry long, 
lest the a]>proach of winter shonid binder their return. 
But the once untaught Indian lad had become as diligent 
and persevering in temporal as in spiritual things; 
partly by persuasion, and partly by giving some of his 
own clothes in payment, he at last prevailed on a few of 
the Indians to assist him. and before the winter set ui 
be had succeeded in ei'ecting a small log-house for his 
own family, another for his hoped-for school, and a third 
to serve as a store-house. This lust was a I'ery necessftry 
appendage to their dwelling ; for, knowing that no 
food could be procured there but by fishing or shoot- 
ing, the Missionaries at the Red River had supplied 
theui not only with domestic utensils, tools, Ac., but with 
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as much flour and pemican as would, they hoped, be 
sufficient for them till the rivers should again be open, 
and they could send them a fresh supply. 

Cumberland Lake is a favoxirite resort of the Grees ; 
the flsh is plentiful, and there is a trading-post of the 
Company on its banks ; and though the Indians never re- 
mained long stationary, yet a considerable^ number might 
at times be collected together. Their reception of Mr. 
Budd was very friendly, and from the first they showed 
so much desire for instruction, that when absent from the 
spot a few of them, who were within reach, would return 
on the Sunday to attend Divine service ; and some of 
them very soon placed their children under his care. 

We have not sufficient details of the next two years to 
be able to give any connected account of the progress 
made among these wild people ; but it seems that our 
Catechist had, in the meantime, moved to a more eligible 
spot, called the Pas, on the banks of the Sasket^ewan 
River, where he had begun to cultivate a piece of land. 
How far the blessing of God rested on 1& spiritual 
labours will be best judged of by the results. 

In consequence of the strong desire expressed by Mr. 
Budd for a visit from one of the Missionaries at Red 
River, Mr. Smithurst left the Indian Village on May 20, 
1842, and proceeded along the western shore of Lake 
Winnipeg to the mouth of the Saskatchewan River. His 
boat was manned by ten young men of his own congregap 
tion ; and those of our readers who remember how his heart 
was pained and his spirit stirred during his voyage from 
York Fort to Norway House,* will not wonder at his 
being forcibly struck by the contrast between his former 

* Page 123. 
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and his present circuinataticea. surrmiuiled 03 he Q 
with intelligent Christians with nhom he could hoU^I 
tercourse, end with whom he coald daiJy unite in wor- 
shippiog their common God and Saviour, and enjoy the 
rest and privileges of the Sabbath, He thus describes 
the scene on one of these occasions : — 

"June 3. — AtonreTeDingworabip I was seated in a small teat 
on K high bank, looking over Lhu mtie eiponso of water, dotted 
bc<re and tbera with pictureBque pine^lad islands : nt; own men 
were on the gronod by mj lent door, itnJ behind me were three 
heathen Indians beside a smidl tire, miBerabl; elolfaed io tllB , 
rnRoini »t an old blanket, cODlraating strongly with Ihc v " ' 
cheerful Itwking Christiana of my own portj. W 
^gibg, 

' From all that dwell below the skies,' 

when Bnddeuly Ibewhole lake and islands near u» niipeared ei 
Toloped in Uame. Almost uointerropled dafi^lies of briUiint 

ligtilning glided slong the Enrface of Uie lake, and seemed to 
gather round the tall pines with whii^h the islands are oovtmd. 
The peculiar looatttf, the uorapamons by whum I was snr 
rounded — the voice of pmf er and praise mingling witli the peid 
iog thunder, the roaring of the wind among the trees, and Ihe 
dashing of tlie wares against the rocks, conspired to raise feelings 
1 caDDFii desoribe. It was probably the first time that prayer 
and pniiae bad ever ascended &om that little island. Maf jhej 
have gone up as incense, acceptable throogh the Beloved!" 

In the horrj of Betting ofT. Mr. Smithurst had omitted 
to tell hia men to bring their hooks with them, and was 
not a little pleased to lind that tbej all had, of their own 
Bceord, brought their Bibles and jvrayer-hooks. and some 
had also brought their hymn-books, &c. Contrarywinds 
and Btorray weather frequently detained them for hours, 
and sometimes for days, on the some spot ; and it Vita a ', 
pleasant sight to see them passing their leisure time in 
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reading and committing to memory a hymn or a passage 
of Holy Scripture. Mr. Smithurst remarks upon this : — 

" Had I been travelling in England with ten young people, 
their ages varying from seventeen to thirty, I doubt if I should 
have seen them thus, while halting by the way, refreshing their 
souls with the words of Etemsd Life. Oh that the Lord would 
pour His Spirit upon Britain, lest in the last great day the poor 
Indian should be found to have improved his two talents better 
than she has done her five." 

The unfavourable weather made this voyage a very 
tedious one, and they had some difi&culty in ascending 
the Saskatchewan River. Sunday, June 19, was spent on 
the shores of Cedar Lake ; and Mr. Smithurst writes : — 

** This is the third Simday we have passed in this western 
wilderness, far from the abodes of civilised men, where day after 
day passes without the sight of any human being. Here is the 
wide-spread lake, clothed in verdant foliage — ^the lofty cedar and 
towering pine raise their heads towards heaven in majestic gran* 
deur — the pelican, tlie crane, the swan, the eagle, and the other 
feathered tribes, show forth the glory of their great Creator; 
woods and rocks echo back the songs of praise and voice of 
prayer : but no human tongue unites with us in giving honour, 
glory, praise, and power to Him who died for us." 

The voyage lasted twenty-six days, and it was not till 
Wednesday, June 2 2d, that they reached the Pas. The 
first sight that greeted them was a party of school children, 
who, as soon as they espied the boat, ran down in the 
midst of a pouring rain to the bank of the river, to 
welcome the " white praying-master ;" and it was not 
long before Mr. Smithurst found a shelter and an a£fec- 
tionate greeting beneath the roof of Mr. Budd. 

Almost all the Indians were absent deer-hunting or 
fishing, but on the afternoon of Saturday, Mr. Smithurst 
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was delighted to see ft whole fieet of caut>es, c 
sixty or seventy persons, inakiug iheir wiiy i 
river. It v/as a jretty aud a. joyful sight iis the IndiniiB 
jumped ashore, made tbeir little hoats secure for the 
uiglit. tind then, after salutiag Mr. Smithurst, proceed to 
pitch their tents by the side of the Missionary dwelling. 
" Wlio are these Uiat fly as a oload, and as doves to their 

One of Mr. Smithtirst's objects in visiting the station 
wns to baptize any who should be prepared for the sacred 
I'ite, but his mind misgave him when be found how large 
a number presented themselves as candidates. He could 
not imagine that so many could be properly prepared ; 
and knowing thiit the Eumnn Catholic priests had from 
time to time visited the neighbourhood, and, without 
giving them any instruction, had baptized all who were . 
willing, tying a metal cross round their necks, and assur- 
ing them they were safe, he could not repress the fear 
that, uotwitbatanding Mr. Budd'a faithful Scriptural in- 
struction, some of the people must have imbibed erro- 
neous views. During Saturday evening and the early 
part of Sunday mornlug, he examined them individually 
and searchingly, and to his grateful satisfaciiou found, 
that not only were their minde informed, but their hearts 
awakoned. A deep sense of their own lost state by 
natm-e— the neoeasity of a change of heart iiy the opera- 
tion of the Holy S}iirit — a dependHOoe on Christ alone 
for acceptance, and an entire reunuciation of all self-de- 
pendence, were evident in them all ; and many of them, 
when speaking of their past lives, were greatly affected. 
Their '■ hearts," they said, " were so sore they were ready 
to break in pieces." All had given up their heathen 
practices, regukrly attended evevy means of grace in their 
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power, and had endured considerable opposition from 
their heathen neighbours. 

The doubts and fears which had harassed the mind of 
Mr. Smithurst were now changed into gratitude and joy, 
as, in the afternoon of Sunday, he admitted into the fold 
of Christ thirty-eight adults with their children, — eighty- 
seven in the whole, — thus " called out of darkness," and 
brought into " marvellous light." And it would be vain 
to attempt to describe the glowing thankfulness with 
which Mr. Budd must have witnessed this result of his 
devoted and self-denying labours. 

The next day Mr. Smithurst married thirteen couple, 
and expected the whole party would have immediately 
returned to their distant hunting-grounds ; but they were 
unwilling to depart, and, though short of food, lingered 
on till Wednesday, when he was obliged to leave them 5 
and thankful for all he had seen and heard, and bidding 
a cordial " farewell" to Mr. Budd, he set out on his re- 
turn. Floating swiftly down the river, and having a 
fair wind on Lake Winnipeg, he reached his home in 
seven days by the same route that had taken him nearly 
a month on his way to Cumberland. 

Time passed on, Mr. Budd continued his work of faith 
among the people ; one heathen family after another 
joined the congregation, the weekly school increased, 
and on Sundays many adults assembled to learn to read* 
and to attend Divine service. But the want of an or- 
dained minister was increasingly felt, and many a prayer 
ascended to God, and urgent entreaties were sent home, 
that this boon might be conferred upon them ; but the 
diflBculties in which the Society was then placed* pre- 

* Page 182 



vented their acce<ling to this request till the year 
1844.- 

In the meantime Mr. Budd had been, in the summer 
of 1843, grettlly tiied by the arrival of a Romish priest, 
who came with the undisguised intention of drawing 
away the people. He erected a large wooden cross, 
marked out the site of his intended house, and after bap- 
tising about tvreutj of tile heathen in the neighbourhood 
(for all who were in the habit of attending Mr. Budd's 
Instructions stood firm), returned to the Red River, in 
tending to come hack in the spring to take up his per 
maneut abode there. But on his way he met with a 
fearful death, and, thankf j1 as our catechtst was that his 
people were preserved from temptation to error, he could 
hut bo greatly shocked at the maimer in which his diffi- 
culties were removed. 

In August 1844, the Rev. J. and Mrs. Hunter arrived 
at York Fort, and lost no time in proceeding to the Paa. 
They had a tedious and uncomfortable voyage of thirty- 
eight days, aometiraes covered with fog or froat, some 
times drenched with rain, and moi'e than once they 
were in considerable danger from the storms on Lake 
Winnipeg. 

But all the toils, fatigues, and discomforts of the way 
were fot^otten when, on the evening of Sept, 26, th^ 
place of destination came in sight, and they saw for^ 
or fifty school children, with their happy faces, running 
down to the water's edge to give them the same welcome 
greeting that they had before given to Mr. Smithurst. 
Presently the men appeared, and as Mr. Iluuter con- 
trasted the quiet frankness of their manner and address 
with the heathen he had seen upon his route, hs felt 
what cause there was for thankfiilness and hope. It was 
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more than time for them to have gone to the wiuter 
huntmg-grounds to get food and procure furs, wherewith 
to pay for the clothing and ammimition they had pur- 
chased from the Company, and many had set off some 
weeks before. But these had still waited from day to 
day, hoping, before they went, to see their own ** white 
praying-master," and to be by him admitted into the 
visible Church of Christ. 

Thirty-one adults and thirty-seven children were bap- 
tized on the following Sunday, after an examination as 
satisfactory to him as a similar one had been to Mr. 
Smithurst two years before. The candidates came up 
to the font in families, fathers and mothers giving up 
themselves and their children to the service of their 
Lord, while the frequent tear or the loud sob testified to 
the deep emotion with which they entered into covenant 
with their God. 

A few families found sufficient food in the neighbour- 
hood to allow of their remaining at the Pas through the 
winter ; but the rest set off to their distant haunts, and 
Mr. Hunter grieved to think how long a time would 
elapse before they would again be under any regular in- 
struction. But it was pleasant to hear them diligently 
inquiring the exact time of Christmas Day, and express 
their hopes of being then mthin reach of the station ; 
and he found from Mr. Budd, that while absent they 
never failed to keep holy the Lord s day, besides having 
frequent prayer-meetings among themselves. 

Nothing could be much more comfortless, as to out- 
ward things, than the first winter that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter spent at the Pas. Except a few things they had 
brought iu their own boat, they had been obliged to leave 
all their furniture, baggage, and English stores behind 
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them at Norvniy House, and there was no possible w«y 
of getting tliom from hence till the following August 
Mr. Bndil had oaed eveij effoi't to provide a dweUing for 
them ; hut without proper timber, iind with only inex- 
perienced Indians to assist him, ths best habitation lis 
had been nlile to construct, and which consisted of onJy 
two sniBli rooms, was ao imperfect that it admitted in 
tlieir turn " min, wind, snow, and musrjuitoes," 

The store of provisions from Bed River (for thongh 
Mr. Budd ha<l brought some laud into cultivation, tt 
yielded but a smnll pro]iortii)n of what vma req^uired), fell 
short before the winierwas half over; the school childr«n 
lived for five months e:(olusively on fish, and the Mi* 
sionary families would have had noother food, had not the 
gentleman iu charge of the nearest fort (above a day'fl 
journey ofT) Idadly spared a little pemiiian and flour 
from his own winter store. 

But, far beyond nil these things, was the anxioty they 
f«lt on account of Mrs. Hunter's state of health — far tta 
she was from all civilised society, nnd bejnnJ the reach 
of the most common comforts. It pleased God, how- 
ever, to endue tht;m both with a large measure of pa- 
tience nnd cheerful contentment; Mrs. Huut^r wa» 
brought safely through her trial, and Mr, Hunter was 



" Since oar lurtvikl hers I hsTe hnd much to eheer aaS an- 
oonrsgo me. Of difHcnllJes, tHals, and privatinns ire have lisd t 
full nhare,thase however we were prepured to find in tliia seoloded 
■pot. Bnt when I look at the nnmtH^r or Iniliona I have beau 
permitted ta baptize, tlieir iiii!ruaBmg desire fur iIlSt^ut^tioc, and 
tite general i^onsistcncy of their lives ; vrhea I think also of tltB 
number of ludinne froTa all quartCTs vho come to vinit us and 
send ua their children, I cannot but be chuer^, and look on oK 
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my trials as nothing compared with the abundance of my joy. 
Most thankful are we for the prayers of our friends in England, 
they have not been in vain." ♦ ^ 

Several interesting circumstances occur from time to 
time in the journals of the station at Cumberland Pas, 
but the only one we shall notice is the baptism of an 
Indian of the name of Wetus. He was the son of a 
chief, and himself held some kind of authority in the 
tribe. His parents had been baptized by a Roman 
Catholic priest when he was quite a child, but they had 
suffered him to remain a heathen, and as he grew up he 
became a noted conjurer. 

His attention had been drawn to Christianity from 
the time of Mr. Budd's first arrival, and he was so far 
moved by it as to attend at Divine worship, and to lay 
aside many of his heathen practices. He even encou- 
raged his people to examine into this new religion ; he 
resisted all the persuasions of his heathen and Roman- 

♦ Mrs. Hunter did not long live to share her husband's la- 
bours, she died about three years after her arrival in Rupert's 
Land. Few ladies have been called to suffer the privations to 
which she was exposed, but none could have home them with a 
more uncomplaining cheerfulness. Her end was peace. Taking 
leave of her husband and her only child, her expression was, 
" Dearly as I love you, I love my Saviour more." And truly she 
had shewn that love by her endeavours to bring others to love 
Him too. The women and children of the congregation were 
her peculiar charge, but even the young men would sometimes 
look to her for advice and instruction. One of the last times 
she is mentioned was at Christmas 1846, when she made the 
school girls very happy by a treat of the unwonted luxuries of 
tea and cake, and by distributing among them some simple pre- 
sents sent her for the purpose by a lady in England. Mt. 
Hunter has since married again. 




Catliolic relatives io perseL'ute the converts, ( 
attended their prayer- meetings iu the hunting-g' 

But the world had not quiie lost its power ; the posi- 
tion he held among the heathen was loo deai' to bim to 
be as yel relinquished, and he continued to halt hetwoen 
two opinions ; till at last, by the grace of God, the snai'e 
waa broken, and he was enabled to range himedf on the 
Lord's aide. On Easter Day, 1847, he was baptized 
with his wife and ohildren, and received the name of 
Louis Constant. 

From that time he has continued to grow in grace, 
and his uprightness, intelligence, and piety render bim 
a valuable assistant in the work of religion among hla 
people. He and another chief named Cook are inde 
fatigable in tbeir endeavours to leud others to Christ, 
and their efforts have been blessed to the bringing in 
of several heathen * 

In 1845, Mr. Hunter hud paid a visit to the Red 

• Some time since ha put into Mr. Hunter's hands the last 
lelic of his former iuperstdiiori. It is a roll of birah nnd, ahaal 
tooT test loag nnd nearlj a fnnt broad, and on the inner surfttoe 
are Bcratcheil with some pointed insQiunout vuiaua hiemgljpldc 
devices, intended to mark out the sUaight road to long li£s asd 
happineijs. This road is gnnrded on one side bj flgurea of tht 
saored goo9«, and oa the other by a <iorrespondiii|> row ot iSta 
heads and arma of some of Uieir other deities, while the Rii|qx)S0d 
paths a! the wicked diverge from the main mm!, atid itre lost. 
But the HholB is so nnoouth, that it is aaly wunhy nf attenliaa 
as a proof of tlie eitraVBgnndea intii whirh the hnnitta mind ia 
Buffered to faD when it hiu departed from the hviiig Gnd. And 
;et it cannot rest satisfied without a guide, real or selfcreated. 

Loui» Constant told Mr. Himter that he used to r^ard ttoS 
roll with the HUBe reverence ha now felt for hia Bible, bml^ ' 
aa might be eipeated, it had sinci 
source of ahame and sorrou. 
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River, where not only was his spirit refreshed by inter 
course with his brethren, but the sight of the Indian 
village, with its little church, its white-washed cottages, 
and its fields of waving com, encouraged him to look 
forward with eager hope to a time when the banks of 
the Saskatchewan might look as bright and smiling. 

Nor was it very long before his hopes began to be 
realised. Gradually the Indians became willing to ex- 
change their erratic habits for a more quiet and civilised 
life. Several of them fixed themselves on an island, 
which was soon covered with wheat, barley, potatoes, 
turnips, aoid peas ; and five little dwellings were shortly 
after erected on it. Other cottages were grouped round 
the Mission House, and some were built on the opposite 
side of the river, near the spot which Mr. Hunter had 
fixed upon for his future church. 

In 1848 we read, that nearly all the Indians'who 
frequented the Pas had put themselves under Christian 
instruction ; four hundred and twenty-four had been 
baptized, and though among these there still lingered 
some prejudices and superstitions, yet they were all 
more or less adorning their profession by holy and con- 
sistent lives. 

In summer there were often as many as four hundred 
at public worship ; there were fifty-seven communicants, 
some of whom, if absent at Christmas or at Easter, 
would return on foot* from a distance of one or two 
himdred miles, to gather round the table of the Lord. 

A spirit of piety and devotion was cultivated in their 
families — their social and domestic comforts increased ; 
and could we by some magic power transport ourselves 

* With their strango-looking snpw-Bhoes. 
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to the shores of the Saskatchewan, we should see thai 
there, as everywhere else, godliness has the promise of 
the life that now is as well as that which is to come. 
If our visit were in winter, we would cross the frozen 
river with our Missionary and his wife, enter some of 
the cottages, and compare with some dirty Indian tent 
the scene that would greet us here — ^the bright fire, the 
clean and comfortable room, the family gathered round 
the cheerful hearth, and thankfully rejoicing in their 
altered circumstances. Or if we made a summer flight, 
we might stand at the close of some calm day at 
the door of the Mission House, and listen while we 
heard on the nearer shore a father conducting the devo- 
tions of the family; or. borne across the water from the 
farther bank, in the stillness of the evening air our ears 
would catch the sound of many voices mingling in 
praises to Kedeeming Love. 

We shall have occasion to refer once more to this 
station at Cumberland Pas before we close our history. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LAO LA BONOE — MOOSE LAKE. 

'^ From you sounded out the word of the Lord, not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad.** — 1 Thess, i. 8. 

The rays of heavenly truth that had penetrated to the 
neighbourhood of Cumberland Lake did not stop there ; 
they travelled onward through the dense^ forest and ex 
tended plain ; and it shall be our present object to trace 
somewhat of their farther progress. 

The Cumberland Indians, in their various expeditions, 
frequently met with people from difiFerent places, and of 
other tribes. To these they would speak of Christ and 
His salvation; and, led by their example and persua- 
sion, persons from various quarters often arrived at 
the Mission Station to hear what " this new thing " 
might be. 

One of the earliest of these inquirers was a chief 
named Heche Hookemow, from Lac la Konge,* four 
hundred miles to the north-west of Cumberland. No 
Missionary, or even native catechist, had ever visited 
those distant regions ; but he had, while hunting, heard 
of the Gospel from some of Mr. Budd*s first converts ; 
and now, in 1842, came down to make inquiry for 
himself. 

Mr. Budd received him gladly, gave him as much in- 

* There is a small outpost of the Company at Lac la Bonge, 
dependent on the still more distant post of He de la Crosse. 



etniction aa the shortDiBBS of his stay permitted, i 
hia departure e applied him with some e1( 
booka, bj which he might continue to improi 
His appetite for further knowledge was quickened at 
evety step he took ; again and again he re-rbited the 
Fob, each time gathering up &om Mr, Build or Mr. 
Hunter some fresh crumhs of eternal truth, and ou his 
return home diglrihuting them to those around. 

So anxious were these poor people to hear of Christ 
and His salyation, that on these occasions the; gave 
their chief no i-est. One party after another came into 
his t«nt to listen to his tidings ; when some retired to 
seek for rest or refreshment, others took their places ; 
the night as well as the day was spent in telling and 
hearing of the love of God ; and on one occasion Heche 
Hookemow was thus kept up for four successive nights. 
His desire for knowledge still increosed ; and in 1846 
he paid a longer visit to the Fas, put himself under 
regular instruction, and was, in June of the same 3-ear, 
baptized hy the name of Paul ; his wife and two children 
being admitted to the same privilege. 

A few weeks earlier, Mr. Hunter had also baptized 
another of the Lac la Ronge Indians, whose bistoiy 
runs, in sonie respects, parallel with that we have just 
related. His heathen name was Mistinisquavoo ; he 
was a noted conjurer, and a leading man among his 
people. But there was something in him that attracted 
the attention and awakened the intsrest of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, the gentleman then in charge of the post ; and 
about the same tjmo that Heche Hookemow first visited 
Mr. Budd, Mr. Mackenzie took Mistinisquavoo to 
Norway House. There he remained for bo 
• Probably apelliog-bookB, &c. 
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under the instruction of a Wesleyan Missionary, and 
returning to Lac la Ronge spoke to others of the things 
he had himself received. 

Anxious lor farther instruction, and for admission into 
the fold of Christ, he and his wife went to Cumberland 
early in 1846, and were, as we have said, baptized by 
Mr. Hunter, receiving the names of Abraham and 
Sarah. 

The spirit of inquiry among the Lac la Ronge In 
dians was not confined to the two cases we have men- 
tioned ; others had visited the Mission Station, but 
could not remain long enough to gain much knowledge ; 
and Mr. Hunter had already, in 1845, sent thither 
James Beardy, one of his own Indians, to help them 
forward as far as he could.* 

Beardy found twenty families ready at once to em 
brace Christianity. He became so much interested 
in his work, as to determine to remain there through 
the winter. Though but a beginner in the school of 
Christ, he diligently laboured to teach them all he knew 
himself, aiming, to use his own words, to " make them 
feel that they were sinners and had broken God's holy 
law, and thus stood in need of the salvation which God 
has provided for us in the blood and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ." 

• One of these visitors was a man who, with his wife, set off 
in the summer of 1844, in a canoe, taking with them the two 
daughters of one of their friends, who were to be left behind at 
the school. Before they had gone much above half-way, the 
frost set in and the rivers were impassable. Nothing daunted, 
they pitched their tent where they were, supported themselves 
and their young companions as best they could during the 
winter, and as soon as the livers were again open pursued 
their voyage. 






Ho daily Ui^)it and prayed with any that were niliiin 
reaoli, uuJ uu SumkyH met tlieui in iliti liirgi; r 
the firrt., wliiiOi wna kindly lent h> liiiH for the pui 
and which wttu alwa.vB compltitely filled. 

Iti 1(4411, Ur. Ilunler sent Mr. Jiunca Suttee + « 
chist I" this pruniiBiii){ station ; and provided, b 
Build had bven in ISIO, with &a\u, p«tiiii^iui, uluthiw, 
inoU, and evorytliing ho wtw likely to wunt till the fol- 
lowing tipriiig, hd BHt out euly iu June, oiul iu about 
three woeka arrived at bin dr^aUnatiim. 

He found the jjeupio in as pronuBiiig a state aa hs bod 
(Expected ; but kouti aftor }iis nn'ivul lin nxjuirioiicod a 
•evere trial in the death of nuny of tlie coiivorta Stool 
nieiinles. Fivo meu aiul twelvu wunien, beaidun twvenl 
r^hildren, were thue cmried off, and it wsa n grief both 
to ihomxelveH and tbeir teacher* that tbey luul tiad no 
Opportunity of bemg received intA the visible Ohiirch of 
ChridL That many, if uut all, were liviug uieutberH ot 
His niysljctil body, thcra ix evory ronaoii to hope ; all 
had forsaken their heathen {>niulioeHi, regularly attended 
every means of gnuip, and wore in tbo habit of daily 
family prayer ; and many of them, with their dying lipa, 
deulured tlieir Etmple relianno ori tlia Lord Jusua, often 
uviiig such exprusBions la those >— " 1 love my I>^ 
and my Saviour, and I will praine Hiiu while I have 
broftth." 

In tbo summer of 1847, Mr. Huntor himself visited 
tbia new elation, and one or two inoidetita that oi»niiTecl 
ou ihe wpjr are worth taontioning. Una of these wu 

• Mr. Suttee hud, lilio Mr. Dudd, faonii one ut Mr. Waati 
earliust t>i>I>>Is '" ibH Indrun Scljuul (p. 20)1 I'ka liin 
briDginu forth ibo D'oil of the seed Ibea sawn, and t 
■eot fortli U> lie ninUier proof nf the vuluu of native i) 
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his meeting ydih Einnakahpoo, chief of the Eat River, 
and his wife, who were on their way to Cumberland, 
anxious to he received into the Church of Christ. Mr. 
Hunter had a good deal of conversation with them, and 
finding them well instructed in the chief truths of our 
holy faith, he baptized them both on the banks of the 
river. A few days after., he met with two other canoes 
full of Indians, also on their way to Cumberland ; but 
as their knowledge was far below that of Kinnakahpoo 
and his wife, he persuaded them to turn back, and ac- 
company him for farther instruction. 

When he reached the lake, he proceeded to a small 
dwelling which Mr. Settee had bmlt for himself, under a 
lofty rock of granite, on the opposite bank to the Com- 
pany's fort. A number of Indians had pitched their 
tents round the fort, and as soon as they espied Mr. 
Hunter's boat, they came paddling their canoes across 
the water, and welcomed him with an overflowing joy 
that almost overcame him. 

He found a school already established, at which thirty 
boys and twenty-three girls received daily instruction, 
and on Sundays the adults who attiended raised the 
number to sixty-eight. 

The day after his arrival, he examined the candidates 
for baptism, and found them sufficiently well instructed 
to allow of his baptizing forty-eight adults and fifty-nine 
children on the following Sunday. Besides these, several 
had been previously baptized at Cumberland, fifty or sixty 
more were candidates for the sacred rite, and not one hea- 
then now remained among the Indians of Lac la Bonge. 

One of the men who was at this time baptized by Mr. 
Hunter, and who had received the name of John Venn, 
died soon after. He was ready for the summons, and 
often said to his wife, " Prepare vo\a tcmA, \k^ ^^^^'^nA. 




I die, I am looking for the time \ 
X shall send for me. I hope I am ready ft 
who has BO loved me as to die for mj sins, and <m whom 
I wholly cast rajaelf. Pray to Him, my wife, pray lo 
Him for our litdo girl, that we may all be saved in tlie 
day of His appearing." 

When Mr. Settee was appointed to Lac la Eonge, 
.lumes Beardy pushed on ta the neigbbourhood of an- 
other of the Company's tnuimg porta, called He de la 
Crosse, four or five hundred* miles still farther in the 
interior, and from whence Mr. Hunter had receifed 
many applications for a teacher. 

When Beardy arrived there, he found that two Roman 
Catholic priests were in the neighbourhood, and that 
some of the poor people, despairing of obtaining a 
teacher of what they called " the English religion," and 
yet unwilling to remain in heathenism, had been bap- 
tized by them. The priests had, after their baptism, 
tied round their necks tbe same kind of cross we Imve 
spoken of before, and instead of giving them iustructiona 
i'rom the Word of God. had distributed among them a 
paper. " marked in small dark lines with the names of 
patriarchs and apostles, representationa of heaven, earth, 
angels, saints, stars, churches, the flood, Solomon's Tem- 
ple, Ac. ; the principal object being a straight road lead 
iug to heaven, intended to represent the Roman Catholic 
religion, with branch roads marked ' Pretended Refonna- 
tions,' &c., leading, of course, to a very different place. "'f' 

■ These cakulBtians are, of eonrae, but vngiie; the distanoe 
represented on the map is a T017 iniperlect guide, as the wind- 
ingn of the rivers and lakes oibiD doabia the ^pnjent length of 
route, -which can only be judged nf by the time it occupies. 

f iet our readers c on) pare Ihia with iJie hentli en roll mentioned 
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Some of these Indians bad, however, resisted all the 
solicitations of the priests ; ignorant as they were, they 
seem to have felt that these outward things could not 
satisfy their souls ; and they had still waited for an Eng- 
lish teacher. Several even of those who had been bap- 
tized had, soon after, of their own accord, thrown away 
their crosses, and were anxious to receive instruction. 

The desire for instruction had spread still further 
than even He de la Crosse and Lac la Eonge, and in 
1848, our Cumberland missionary received a message 
from a chief named Tripe de Roche,* near Fort Chippe- 
wyan, in the Athabasca country, said to be a thousand 
miles from He de la Crosse, speaking of his own and his 
people's unwillingness to put themselves under the Ro- 
man Catholic priests, and earnestly requesting a teacher ; 
but hitherto theriB have been no means of complying with 
this request. 

The influence of the Cumberland Indians was not felt 
only in these distant places ; several of the inquirers who 
visited the Pas were from nearer parts of the country 
Some were from among the Nippeweens, a tribe import- 
ant, not only on account of its own numbers, but as 
being in continual communication with the fiercer and 
still more numerous tribes, called the ** Plain" Indians. 
Others came from Moose Lake, a secluded spot, two 
days' distance from the Pas, where the officer in charge 
of the Company's post had a care for the souls of the 
Indians round him, and added his own instructions to 
the information they had obtained from their companions 
in the hunting-grounds. 

Mr. Hunter several times visited this place, and in 

* Bockweed. 
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his dilTBrent journeys hod oppoH.unititHi of Kiwing ator 
of the Indian idolatry aud iiu|]uniULioiiH than he hod bi 
fore witHe§sad :* but our limilfi forbid mi tu lui),'er ben 
nnd we inuBt an\y add. with regard to Modbo LnVo, thi 
aeveml of the Indinns who frotjumit it huve been baj 
tized, and tliat il la considered ao promising n tield, thai 
as we Bhall hereafter eve, slepi huve been taken to mak 
it a pemuneat station. 



KANITOBA LAKE. 

" Lot pUioDca b>v* hor perfect frtak-'—St. Jamci, I. i. 

We have taluiu a new motto fur the concluding jiai 
of this chapter, for it will contain a history very difTei 
SDt from those we Lave already roluted, and will oCTor 

• On one omuioD ha pasnod ■ saaei itnne, tmuid whjoli tli 
Indian! wonld often meet, tnioke Uieir pipea aa an art of adorl 
(ion, aixl present to it offeringa of lobwao, btods, or broke 
earthenvire, depoaiting them In holeH iricli wluuh the rIqd« »I 
porfoialed. Several times he obBervcd in Qia lavra ftw|uonti 
Hpola a kind ot idol, made b; a long pnlu liciiig driven into tli 
^nnd, with a bend rudely Darved upon it ; aiicka wsro fkaleiM 
MTOSB for arms, uiil rugH nt vnrious ("ilinira *ero hang atioiit i 
Persona ailiiled it bb tlinf pwned, but Mr. Unntiir cmld at 
team that it vaa inlHadod for any iiartiuular Jeit;. More tl>« 
onoe be paaned their feudng-tiiuta, whiln ilie ccremon; wi 
going im. One of Ibeae »as to tmnuro an ahiiDdanl aiijiplj « 
vrild geete, and on theso occasicniH, dockod ont in any flneiy thi 
Mulil )in>curo, (heir faces painted red, and with red leather* I 
their hair, man, women, and aiiildren, witli ttiftnSai fella an 
abouta, wdiihl dance round and round the figure of a goose, an 
(Iwii ft^MHi to eiCBsa on provisiona that bad been aWrad np ft 
ibe parpoBO. 
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another proof that though a Paul should plant, or an 
Apollo3 water, it remaineth with God alone to give 
the increase. 

The Rev. A. and Mrs. Cowley arrived from England 
in the autumn of 1841 ; and, early in the summer of 
1842, they proceeded to what had for some time ap 
peared a promising station on the shore of the Lake 
Manitoba. This lake lies to the north-west of the Red 
River, and the spot proposed now to be occupied is 
about three hundred miles from that settlement. It 
is partly accessible by land, and Mr. and Mrs. Cowley 
performed most of the journey in the rude carts of the 
country, carrying with them, as usual, provisions for 
the next twelve months, and a little live stock for the 
commencement of a mission farm. After a very fatiguing 
journey they arrived at the spot, and were delighted 
with the landscape all around. Before them was the 
lake, stretched out in quiet grandeur, reflecting, as in a 
glassy mirror, the scene around ; the shores were bor 
dered with a belt of pasturage, and beyond lay what 
seemed interminable woods of oak and poplar; while 
the numerous fish that sported in the clear waters, and 
the birds that skimmed along their surface, gave life 
and animation to the whole. 

Far different was the moral prospect: the Indians 
that frequented the neighbourhood were of the Saulteaux 
tribe, and we have before * spoken of the fierceness of 
their character, and their impatience of control, even oh 
the banks of the Red River ; and here, where the silver 
trumpet of the Gospel had never yet been sounded, they 
were still more wild and untamed. 

• Page 94, 109, &c. 
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A tent whb Boon pitched for our wearied travelleiB: 
aud Mr. Cowley, wi(Ji tlie help of a servant be had 
brought with liiui, set about tite erection of a toore sub- 
etantial dwelling. 

It contained only two rooms, sixteen feet square ; 
oue of which WM for their own use, and the other'for 
tboir servant's : hut, small and inconvenient as it was, 
ihey were thaiiliful to take possession of it in the fol 
lowing October, though tliey were still destitute of bed- 
steiiil. chairs, or any other article of furniture, excejit 
one table given them by Mrs. Cockran. 

There is a Company's trading-post on the ehorea of the 
Manitoba Lake, and this, added to the unfailing ahim- 
dftnce of fish, renders it a favourite resort of the Indiana, 
who sometimes collect there in considerable numbers. 

Aa was the case with Mr. Hunter at Cumberland, 
Mr. Cowley came in conloct with many Indian super- 
stitions which had long before disappeared Irom the 
neighbourhood of the Red River. The Saulteaux chief 
here had in his possession a birch-rind roll, very similar 
to the one we have before described as having belonged 
to the Cree chief, Louis Oonstont ; and on one occasion 
Mr. Cowley observed an iustance of superstition different 
from any we read of elsewhere. He says ; — 

" Ods daj I EBW Bomething hanging on a tree, uid went to 
look at tU It ooQBisted of CwoQty small rods, peeled and punted, 
rud aail block, and Tiutened togetlier in a plane, with cards of 
linrk. A piece of tobooco waa plaaed beCwaen the lenlta and 
elarcnth rods, and the irhole was suspended perpendicnlMlj 
frum B branch of the tree. It belonged to the old ehisf, wl)i) 
told me that when ho waa a 70iuig man he laj down to dreun,* 
and Umt, in hia dream, the moon spoke to hint, and told him to 
raiUre thia Dhornl, and to renew it every new moon, that he might 
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have a long life. He had regularly done so ever since, till the 
preceding sammer, when he almost forgot it, and was taken so 
ill as to be near dying ; bat he remembered it, his friends did it 
for him, and he recoTered." 

Is not this an example of untiring perseyerance worthy 
of a better cause ? 

From the time of their first settling among them, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowley left nothing undone to win these people 
to the truth. Their small house was open to them by 
night as well as by day, for conversation, or for shelter, 
or for food ; they never sent them away, but on more 
than one occasion submitted to the dirty and disgusting 
habits of their visitors for two or three days together. 

The people seemed disposed to listen to the Gospel ; 
those on the spot generally attended at the daily family 
devotions, absent ones would, if possible, return to the 
Sunday services, and while near, they would send their 
children to the school. But these fair promises bore 
no fruit; after a little while they would suddenly 
decamp, take their children with them, and not return 
for months, while their own hearts remained unmoved. 

Mr. Oowley*s journals, though interesting in them- 
selves, do not afford many materials for otu* present 
purpose. A narrative of blighted hopes and disappointed 
expectations, though borne with constancy and patience, 
and firm reliance on the promises of God, would not be 
interesting in detail ; and we shall, therefore, only touch 
on a few points that may convey to the reader some idea 
of the work at Manitoba. 

The outward trials and privations of our Missionaries 
were not, perhaps, greater than those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter at Cumberland, and they were borne with equal 
cheerfulness; but their souls were cast down within 
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them nt tho litlJe tltei-.t prodneeil Iij l] 
tbe Gospel. 

OcurmwiittUy Mr. Cowley's liopw wore r^'aed hj om ■ 
and itnntlior itoming ia rult wliat: bn niuiit do to lia uved; 
but &I1 wu m 8 mominff doinl, and inelt«<l awny before 
thn next t^mtitittiuii. . TIjih wuh paiticukrly tlio caat 
in tlie ftutjimi of li*4S, Mnny hud i^peiT'^'l nan 
■eiiaaH. Bud »BpmeiI to fi'«l more ii)l«r<'iit than they bad 
hitherto dona in ttie tnithii »f thn Gotipnl ; one man In 
ponJeukr, who went by the niim'? of IWMWt, giivo up 
hill tnedictne liag aiid hiw Imtt.liAn wuyK, and declared 
his intention to bofoma a Chrintiiin. Rut jiut Imfore 
the CbriBrtraaH of the Mmo year a tnulor arrived with a 
largo qnnntity of mm, whidh ho oftmcd to Uie Indiana 
in exchange for (un, or fnr anything et«a tJiey posaeaiad' 
They eagerly winght to iirowire tho " firo-wnter ; " otery* 
thing tJisy hod waa piuied wtli to obtain it, and the 
Rconen of ititoKiiAiinn and riirt that went on for two Or 
tfarne weeks baffle all description. Not one eacapdd 
tho •nare ; oven KoI)eri fell into it, and we never read 
of any after-uhange in bim. 

Had tliese poor cronturee exercised only their reason. 
they would hare hi-en struck with tlie contntKt thoir own ' 
conditioTi at thia time prcxenled b> that of two IndloiiB 
from Red River, who happened junt now to l>e at th« 
station. Thny also were Sauttoaux : biit the gmc« of 
God bad some years before taken pottM-iKSon of ihmx' 
hearts, and they were among the vwy fow of llieir trilx 
wtio had, with Pigwys, nettled at the lodian Villaga. 
'ITicy had left their home for some of ihe Saiitteanx 
hunting-gronnda near tbe Manitoba Lake, and hod now 
conio d-nvn to en,ioy tJie Chrintmaa sorvitteii. Thejr 
remained some little time with Mr. Cowley, recoiving 
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the Lord's Supper, attending Divine worship, regolar in 
their own morning and evening devotions, and resisting 
every temptation ; while their quiet bearing, and their 
happy, peaceful countenances, gave additional proof of 
the Spirit that dwelt within. 

Year after year rolled away — Mr. and Mrs. Cowley 
had fixed their permanent abode at a place called Part 
ridge Crop ; the word was preached " in season and out 
of season," but still there was no response. Civilisation 
was, however, beginning to make some progress ; eight 
little cottages were to be seen beneath the shade of 
spreading oaks near the margin of the lake ; each 
with its potatoe ground, one with its field of wheat 
and barley, while the owner of another was master of 
several head of cattle. The schools, too, went on well ; 
and it often refreshed our Missionaries* drooping hearts 
to see these little ones neatly and comfortably clad in 
the garments they had given them, sitting round tbo 
room reading the word of God, or joining with their 
sweet voices in some simple hymn. 

Occasionally, too, some little incident would occur to 
encourage hope : once, for instance, when Mr. Cowley 
was, as usual, taking advantage of the general absence 
of the Indians to go to some distant spot, he visited a 
chief called Eakepi, who was for a while encamped at a 
place forty or fifty miles from Partridge Crop. On his 
arrival, he was, to his surprise, shown into a new tent 
neatly lined with brushwood, and with a supply of logs 
for fuel ; and he found it had been prepared for him, 
because, as the people said, he would want to pray, and 
their tents were too dirty for the purpose. 

A gratifying proof was also given to our Missionary 
that his unwearied efforts were not wholly unappreci- 
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aled, when, in 184T, itie qiiesliun wan raised whether 
Uie station ghould not be abimiloned, The tndinns, 
hearing somelhing of it, cuuie to hini, earoeatlj' request- 
ing him not to leave them, und saying, tltat though th^ 
wera theimclvos toe old to change, they wished th^ 
chiUren to bai:orae " jtruytQg people." One mwi iitrik- 
ing1y udded, " 1 believe jour mosHage to be true, but if 
it is, wliy did you uot sooner come and tell ua ? We 
might DOW have been n pntying people, instead of havii^ 
grown up tieatheiis." What answer has the Christian 
Chiirch to give this man ? 

The suBpense in which Mr. Cowley remained till he 
could know the decision of the Parent Commilteo on 
this point, teBt^d his own feelings ; it proved that hla 
atTections were so dnisvn out to those people that, almost 
frnitlesB as his luhours hod been, he could uot bear the 
thought of leaving them, and great was his tliankful- 
nesB when, in the foilowing year, the answer came Iroai 
home, " We must not jet give up the Saulteaux." 

Even op to the lust account, tilings still remain in 
nearly the same aUite ; at times tliere seems a shaking 
among the dry bones, as though the Spirit of God were 
breathing upon them. Dut again all is still ; and we 
can only commend the MaTiltoba Station to tlie special 
prayers of our readers, concluding our account with an 
extract from one of Mr. Cowley's letters ; — 

" lu Ood IB my trust, und in Him is mj oonfiJeaoa, He will 
not. Ha contiot, fail me in time of m; grqatest need. The M- 
Biirmioa of jour prayers and tlie prayers of my (Hends is a graat 
mmforl to me, Iml I pray to ba kept from placing you or them 
in llie etead of CbriFt. His merita and gradouB ofBceB of love 
are oll-pre vailing; I embark my ail npon the oroan of Hia Ic 
and truBl Hia wnrd of promise fur ( 



CHAPTER XII. 

ARBIVAL OF THE BISHOP OF BUPERT S LAND. 

^ We are come as far as to you also in preaching the Gospel 

of Christ.*'— 2 Cw, x. 14. 

This was the appropriate text, chos^i by the first 
Bishop of Rupert*s Land, for the first sermon he 
preached in his new diocese, at York Fort, on August 
1 9th, 1849. 

The appointment of a Bishop to this vast territory 
forms so important an era in the history of our Missions 
there, that we shall not hesitate to enter rather at large 
upon the subject. 

Our Missionaries had long felt the importance of 
having among them a chief pastor, to whom they might 
look for counsel and encouragement, whose presence 
would strengthen the work they had begun, and under 
whom a native ministiy might be raised up to cany the 
Gospel into hitherto imtrodden regions. And we can 
well understand the. anxiety they would feel that, when- 
ever their desire should be granted, the appointment 
should fall on one who himself knew and possessed 
" the unsearchable riches of Christ," and the desire of 
whose heart would therefore be that they should be 
" preached among the Gentiles." 
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We may then suppose how great was their t 
ness to hear that, in the good providence of G 
Anderson had been selected for the office, and 
that no one could have been chosen more i 
encounter the difficulties of a newly-formed dioce 
competent to guide the studies of a future nativ 
try, more calculated to revive the drooping heai 
Missionary, or to keep alive and quicken the 
vital religion. 

The consecration took place on May 29, 184$ 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury (p. 69), and on J 
the Bishop, with his sister and his three sons, ei 
at Gravesend on board the Prince Rupert, accoi 
by the Bev. E..and Mrs. Hunt, and Mr. Chapm 

They had a prosperous voyage, and found i 
engage their attention in the new and Strang 
that met them on their way. Some of these ar< 
phically described in a letter from the Bisho] 
young friends in England, that we shall mak 
extracts from it : — 

" Surely * they that go down to the sea in ships 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep!' 
them not in the gale or storm, for we were mereifnl 
from anything of the kind ; but we saw enough of the 
to realise the chief danger of the Arctic Sea. I cannd 
to you their figures or infinitely-varied appearances, 
like churches, others like castles with towers, many like 
in some you see the arches of biidges, with the water n 
neath; while the smaller pieces floating about are 
frosted ornamental vases that are seen at home. 

** Some were of the purest white, the surface general! 
white, the effect of the snow ; the lower part had a beai 
when they approached the sea, either from the actic 
water, or from the clearness of the ice showing the col< 
sea. Their height was very various ; many rose above 
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mast ; and one, which was not much higher than the rest, was 
150 feet. And when the effect was heightened by a bright snn- 
shine, and each piece and mass was reflected in the water, we 
gazed for a time to see whether the whole were not an illusion. 

" I might also dwell on the tokens of God's goodness in the 
enjoyment which seems to fill the tenants of the sea : they seem 
to sport and play about in the very ecstasy of being ; whether the 
whale sending up the column of water into the air; or the seals 
and porpoises crowding round the vessel ; or the little stormy 
petrel following close behind, and picking up fragments ; or the 
white polar bear, scarcely to be distinguished from the masses 
of ice by its side — all these we saw in their turn, and they re- 
minded us how * God openeth His hand, and s|itisfieth the desires 
of every living thing.' We felt that the sea was a world in itself; 
in every part of it bearing witness to God, and that, though we 
cannot hear the voice, there is a tribute of praise ever ascending 
from it, that the ice, and trost, and snow, as well as the expanse 
<xf the calm and quiet sea, praise the Lord and reflect His glofy." 
— PstU. czlviiL 8 

The Bishop also makes special maaition of the beau- 
tiful Aurora Borealis, ** shooting up in streams of bril 
liant light, and covering the whole of the zenith."^ 

One day in particular is spoken of as of surpassing 
beauty. They lay becabned among llie ice in Hudson's 
Straits, a few icebergs were in ihe distance, and much 
field-ice about, large pieces of which occasionally floated 
past the ship. One of the party writes, — 

** It was Sunday ; all around was calm and still as a smooth 
lake, and we were forcibly reminded of the sea of glass men- 

■ — ___^ « ■ .. — 

* Gt>d has not left Himself without witness even in tiiese 
inhospitable regions. The beauty and grandeur of the deep 
forests, the broad rivers, the foaming cataracts, the glorious 
firmament, and though last, not least, the mysterious Northern 
Lights, testify that our common Father cared for His '* red ** child- 
ren, before the Sim of Righteousness arose upon them, and the 
Gospel began to " dheer the shivenng natives' dull abode." 
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tiuneil in the Itevelitlion. The sun wu hngbt, tiie sky lovely , 
and cilouds, Bim, and aky, aU unil overytliing were TeOeeteA in 
tlie cluar walcr. It seemed as if thom nere two heavens ; and, 
perhaps, none of ub had ever seen or Imagiued so lovely a sight 
on eortli.' 



As tliey proceeded intQ the bay they found llie cold 
severe, and on one occaaion were "fast" in tbe ice for 
Bome houre ; but they were soon free again, and ahaplng 
their course towards the south, anchored off York Fort 
on Thursday, August 16th. 

Before they left the ship, the Bishop once more aa 
sembled the companions of his voyage to join with him 
in prayer and praise : and staading on tbe deck beneolli 
the open canopy of heaven, they united in singing " PraiBe 
God, from whom all blessings flow," then knelt down tx> 
piey, and the Bishop pronounced the blessing. 

It was with voiieil emotions that the little party first 
set foot on this distant shore, adopting it, as it were, txt 
their present home, and the probable scene of the " im 
known to-morrow " of so many of their future yeata. 

The chief factor at York Fort received the Bishop with 
every mark of respect and kindness, and it waa an ad 
ditional gratification to him to hear him speak of die 
MiBsionaries who had been previously sent ; he bad seen 
and known them all, and assured the Bishop that better 
men could not have been selected for the purpose, dwell 
ing more especially on Mr. West and Mr. Cockran. 

The Bishop soon gave tcken of the spirit in whicb he 
had entered on bis new diocese, and the next Saturdaj 
we find him visiting tbe tents of some Indians in tiwi 
neighbourhood, About eighteen collected round him, 
and attentively listened while himself and his chaplain 
(Mr. Hunt) Bpoke to them, through an interpreter, ths 
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words of peace and salvation. Many were deeply affected, 
and expressed their sorrow that their forefathers had 
known nothing of the true God. 

Tlie Bishop commenced his puhlic ministrations in his 
new diocese on the Sunday after his arrival (August 19), 
when divine service was held in the large hall of the 
Fort, all the Company's servants and ahout fifty Indians 
being present. 

The text chosen by this truly missionary Bishop for 
his first address was, as we have already said, from S Cor. 
X. 14 ; and aware that many of the Indians would know 
enough of English to understand much of what he said, 
and that they would probably talk over with their friends 
^vhat they might hear, he addressed part of his sermon 
especially to them, setting before them the Gospel, and 
telling them it was chiefly to them and their countxymen 
tliat he had been sent thus far *'in preaching the Gospel 
of Christ.'* 

" So manifestly," we are told, " did his heart yearn over them 
tliat, gradually and unconsciously, he moved from behind the 
desk on wliich his Bible lay, and, with extended arms, advanced 
towards that part of the room where they were sitting, hie voice 
meanwhile becoming tremulously expressive of the anxious 
Christian affection which possessed his heart" 

In the afternoon of the same day his lordship, with 
some of his party, again visited one of the Indian tents. 
As they approached they heard singing, and discovered, 
to their surprise, that it was a hymn in Cree, set to 
tlie tune of the Old Hundredth Psalm. When they 
entered the tent, they found a fire of wood kindled, and 
the ground covered with leaves and small boughs to keep 
their feet from the grass. One or two boxes had been 

• See text at head of chapter 
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provided for seats, and about iortj Indiaos p 
eelvea round them on the ground. 

The fiishop and his chaplain had an animated i 
pleasant conversation with them, and were much strucli 
with the good effect evidently produced by the distant 
missionary stationa. None of these people were Christ- 
iana, but they had acquired a partial knowledge of the 
truths of holy Scripture, partly &om the annual visits 
of Christian Indians from the Red River, but chieQy 
from the Wesleyan misaionaries at Norway House, from 
whom they had learned several Cree hymns and English 
tunes. They had some idea of sin, and some feehiig of 
tlie need of a Saviour ; they frequently lallted together 
on religious subjects, were in the habit of praying and 
einging hymns evwy morning and evening, aiid most 
urgent for further instruction ; and the Bishop cou]d not 
help agreeing with them that " it did seem rery hard to 
leave them without a teacher ; " but there was no remedy, 
for none could be spared. 

Before they left the tent they taught them the prayer 
of the Publicam, and another short prayer for the Holy 
Spirit:, to whose immediate teaching they commended 
them in the almost total absence of all human means. 

During the Bishop's stay at York Fort four Indiana 
applied for baptism. Two of them resided on the spot. 
They were half-brothers; and it appeared that one of 
them, who went by the name of John, had, four years 
before, visited Norway House, where he heard the 
Gospel preached by one of the Wesleyan misaiooaiiea. 
Anxious to know more, he procured a copy of the Oree 
. alphabet, of which he soon made himself master ; he 
then obtained a Catechism in the same language, which, 
with indefatigable perseverancfl and by embracing every 
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Opportunity* of help from others, he leaxnt to read. 
He communicated his knowledge to his brother Joseph, 
whose heart was also touched, and they were now both 
of them candidates for admission into the visible Church. 

The other two were also brothers ; they came from 
Fort Churchill, 180 miles to the north of York Fort, 
and had, it seems, long ago received religious in- 
struction from one of the Company's oflficers, Mr. 
Harding.! His departure, four years before, had de- 
prived the Churchill Indians of all opportunity of 
instruction, but these two brothers could not be satisfied 
without learning more. They found that some Christian 
Indians from Norway House went annually with the boats 
to York Fort, and they had, every year since Mr. Hard- 
ing's departure, come down to meet them there and to 
get what information they could from them. They were 
only able to have two or three days of intercourse with 
them on each occasion ; yet so well had they improved 
these short opportunities, aud^ so much had their own 
conversation and prayer with each other been blessed, 
that they were now also considered fit to be baptized. 

As we might suppose, " the knowledge of all the four 
was confined to a few fundamental articles of our faith, 
but their religious experience appeared by no means so 
scanty, their hearts and consciences seemed to have 
been divinely taught, and that with so little external 
help that their attainments were the more remarkable." 

* These were but rare, as the alphabet and Catechism were in 
peculiar characters, invented by the late Mr. Evans, a Wesleyan 
missionary. 

t What a striking contrast does this, and similar instances 
which we have mentioned, present to the state of these forts as 
depicted in our first chapter! Praised be God ! 
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TBK KAINBOW IN XHB MOBTB. 



Tliev were baiitisiwl by the Bishop hitnaelf on 
lowing Suudflj, Auguat 26, in the afWruoon Bervice, S 
ihe presence of a large congregation, the m^oritj of 
wbotn were Indiana. 

His loiilship, in relating theae ciTcumHtanc«s, adds : — 

" They a]i oamo afterwarda to our family prayers, and jon 
wiiuld liBva been much pleased willi their devout deraeauoni' ; 
tlicy ore, lu fnr as «e can see, very bumble, mi annous to ba 
guided into the way of salvatit^ii. We are very sorry to l^ave 
them, but ttball not cease to pray for [liem as our Sral'fVuils 
beru. Among those presect at the baptisms was Heniy Prinee, 
tlie son of Pigvyi!, wbo has come here inth the Itf d River bonU, 
I was delighted with him. There are tbrea other CbristtauB 
also here from the Indian Village, and tliey quite asluoish me aa 
to their maimer and inlulligenu!, and also (though I have not 
yet had ao mash opportunity of testing it) as to Ihair knowledge 
of the word or Ood. LeI-me say here, that what I have seen at 
the Indiana, aayet, eioeeda mj eipo^taljons." • 

The Bishop and hb party remaned tea days at York 
Fort, and after a fai'ourable paastige up Port Nelson 
River to Norway House, and thence eiong Lake 
Winnipeg, arrived at the Red Ri\er on Wednesday. 
October a. 

Ai'ter stopping for a few hours at the Indian VilJage, 

■ During bis stay at York Fort the Bishop met tlio Indians 
every evening for reading and prayer. Bosidea those from the 
IncKan Village, there ware fifteen from Norway House, and a 
aaliafacUwy testimony wa^ borne to these men by five or nii 
English sailors, who wero returning from Sir John RiDhardaon'a 
lael uusui^ceaiful expedition, and who had been their companions 
from that place. They spoka of them as one of the best be- 
haved and happiest boat's crew they had over mat with ; ih^ 
never omitted their morning asd evening prayer and singing, 
and formed, they aaid, the gruatest possible eontrnst to the 
avL'ul cm^ing and swearing of the Canadian Boman Catholic 
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where they were delighted with the appearance of com- 
fort all around, and where " the little church, the school- 
house, and the parsonage, looked almost like an English 
village," they proceeded to the Lower Fort,* where 
comfortahle rooms had heen provided for them by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

They had intended to remain there through the winter, 
but the death of Mr. Macullumf altered their plans, 
and induced the Bishop to remove with his family to the 
Upper Settlement, where his anxiety for the education 
of the native youtlis led him to undertake for a time the 
superintendence of the school. 

The first church at which the Bishop preached was 
the old one at the Eapids, on the Sunday after his 
arrival. 

** It was densely crowded, and many were ontside at the doors 
and windows endeavouring to see and hear. T preached again 
from the some text as at York Fort, wishing to place it before 
them as the text that dwelt most on my own mind in meeting 
them for the first time. In remembrance of the many mercies 
we had experienced by land and sea, I invited them to the Lord'K 

• The Lower Fort is on the river side, four or five miles below 
the Rapids, and eight or nine above the Indian Village. 

t The death of this good man took place just as the Bishop 
was entering the Red River, at sunrise, on October 3. He had 
been ordained by the Bishop of Montreal in 1 844 ; but failure 
of health obliged him to relinquish ministerial work, and to con- 
fine himself to tuition. He was at the head of a school at the 
Upper Settlement for the sons of the ofticers of tho Company, 
where all his energies were devoted to tlie mental and spiritual 
improvement of his pupils. He was a man of ability and solid 
piety, and his loss was deeply felt in the colony. His anxious 
desire had been to be permitted to see the Bishop, but this was 
withheld from him, and his lordship's first appearance at the 
Upper Church was to attend his remains to their resting-placo. 
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ntB uiKtHiw » mit RoKS. 



Kuppnr cm llio Mlnirtdg Kiinilii]'i miil nliIionBh W " 
tlipir noiuil poriodn fur tlic ndniiiiiiitrittion of Ui« Smtmi 
WM not a litUa deliHliUHl hi fltul no Isnx Diui lOT cnmiii 
nnd tliin in a dinrob whipb wonld not bold ubovo S 
b)ijio>raiic« iif tli« oougT«|tiktion in vtrj' dHrotiiinal ; Ui«y nm[if)ad 
well, tbuf (iog uriib bnon «[id Hinl. Tho Dril bnr>t of nuude^ 
wlirii tliuj Hll joiiiwl in iliK pHiUrii <it proioe, quiu upiat Md 
ovcrpowcrcil mo ; indrod t hivo nut buurd diij ■ooiid ■voetar U 
lu; xur Hiniw I luft Cnglond. The ni'ing I bnvH Rsen Of ttat 
tTonKTcgiitiini and Ua pwlor, ibo moco 1 lilio Iham." 

Ttie people had been very Jinxious Umt their neir 
chureh should have been read/ before his JordHhip'a 
arrival, but with oil ilinh eHons they unuld nut " 
completed till the tnidille of Decomber. 



1 



" Tbe inib," vrit«a tbs nUhop, " wu fixed on for Ih* J 

orUinn. The raomiiig wii>i i«Ty khwr Hud <ui1d, Uld we ^ 

atari bedines lo occompUsh tho dinUnoe (foortccri milM) f _ 
timui The night on tbe river wu ■ yerj pTBtly rme, tod if it 
(Miild liB»o bwn witiiemiud by friend* M bom'', il wniild hava 
been vory flfstili^ng to Ibcm . We turn quite « cavideudo — twelv* 
naridlen, one attur oni'tlieri IHni Uiin pari of (be neltlamont (tlia 
Upper] i and m vo wuut on many mors full iiibi Uie line. 
Al lime* tlie gun Hbnne brigbily on tha ptire surfliM of tbe 
anow, and cwuad a da/ilinn ruUyiion, whilu llie whnle eOM 
WH» beitfhteoed by tbn pleasing loiind of bells on many of (he 
borsQi. The churoh wm extremely well tlllod bBfiira iVis oom- 
meneeiuent of tbe servii^e; every one wai mtorpuled, ami I 
cannDl describe my own pnTHnnal frolings ; roy gnuifioalioa, M 
witnesKing luch a sigbl— l.bu Iii.Iion and the Uritnn uniting In 
dcdiiioting a fresb tcmpln to tbo living Rod, — and my Ihuikftll- 
nem for being permiltM t/i tiik" any iiiirt in Ibii gnad voA. 1 
cannot reflect without aelf-abucmi'm on Ihe fiil and labOOH 
wbidi olbon bave endiinid in laying tlin fuuudiiUan of III* 
Cimrcb of Cbriat in ttiii tD.nd, while I havti at nnue hu nradl 
eojoymifnl in r«ai>ing tlie fniit of their eilf-deninl, of llioi 
Bjid years of eonstont bardibipB. May OikI Mespi ni 
in raiidng Uie nupentnipture : niay He enablo me ii 
to strenglban and aoniialidiilii tho wbulo 1" 
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The next Sunday, December 23, the Bishop ordained 
Mr. Chapman, when, many having come from the other 
congregations, there was a still larger assemblage than 
on the preceding Wednesday. The Bishop had given 
notice of the Lord's Supper, and to his surprise 250 
responded to the invitation. 

" All drew near in the most devout and reverent manner ; I 
saw the lips of many moving in secret prayer, and several of 
them were in tears. It was indeed a day of joy, the first Sabbath 
and the first communion in that church,* and the ordination of 
another minister of God's word." 

On Christmas Day the Bishop ofl&ciated at the Indian 
church. Circumstances had prevented his doing so 
before, but, as he told the people, there could not have 
been a more suitable day for his first addressing them 
than that on which we hail the glad tidings of great joy 
in the birth of a Redeemer. He had gone down to the 
village on the preceding afternoon, to be ready for the 
services of the morrow, and our readers will like to hear 
his own account of this Christmas Eve : — 

" The ride from the Lower Fort to the Indian church is the 
prettiest in the settlement, and the day was bright. and beautiful, 
so that I saw it to advantage. The greater part of the way you 
drive through the woods, till you suddenly come on the river at 
a small island, where it widens and forms a large sheet of water 
almost like a lake,t between the island and the Indian church. 
The flag was hoisted before the houses of Mr. Smithurst and 
the Chief Pigwys in honour of my arrival. In the afternoon I 
visited the chief, and conversed with him for some time ; and 
finding that his grandson was to be baptized the next day, I 
promised to do this myself. In the evening, according to good 
old English customs, Mr. Smithurst distributed meat and vege- 

• The name of St. Andrew's had been fixed on by tlie people 
for their church before the arrival of the Bishop, 
f Or crescent bay ; see page 83. 




tallies among the pnor: ever; wiiloH' six pounds of beef ■ 

i^uarler of a busbel of tumipB. We then Iiiul e 

ihiiwb, as il ia ■Iwkj-b Mr. Smitbiirst's ct 

aervii;e on the eveniDg before flie ncliimiistniiiuD of Oie Lonl's 

Slipper. 

"The following rooming the wealJier bad ehangeii, a verj high 
wioil, vith a seiere and drifting iDow-stnnn; but we found no 
empty seats in cbnrtih, abaia 290 assembled to celebrate the 
liinh oTlheir Saviour; and out of these, BK jtnned together to 
ti'tmnemorate His dying love at His I10I7 table. 

" There ia a remarkabie alillDesa in the Indian chiircb dining 
divine service, and great rererenoe of manner: and we natjoed 
ticre, as wo bad done at tbe Rapida, that man; were in tears 
rhile kneeling to coniiiiDuicBte. 

"I preached in (he luoniiiig from Luke, ii. lit. In the afler- 
iii«n the first part of the service was read bj Mr. Hunt in 
linglis'i, the remainder in Cree bj Mr. Stniilmnt. I bopiiied 
Ihe grandenn of the eMof. Uie child of bis cldeit Chritlian tan 1 
after nhicb Ibcre was a short sermon in Cree read by the 
tiphoolmaster, who had trao Jaled it froni one in Jowott's ' Cbrisl. 
ian Visitor.' This ia fomid to be generally a better plan than 
the vords of tbe clergyman being trenalated, lenience by aan- 
lence, by an interpreter. The singing was remarkably good, anil 
the people seemed to enjoy it ; they have been taught by Mr. 
Smitliurst, and since Mr. Hunt's arrival he bas kindly assisted. 
We had (he usual ChriBtmas hymns, ' While Shepherds,' ' Higli 
let ns swell,' and ' Hark, the herald angels sing;* and at the 
coneluBion, the Evening Hymn to Tallia's beautiful melody. 
I uould not restrain the eipreasion of my pleasure after all waa 
liniabed, and told tltem how much I had enjoyed the services o{ 
the day, and how delighted I wta to And that the^ could Join iu 
such a way iu the praises of our Heavenly FaLlier." 

The next morning, l>efore the Bishop left the viUi^p, 
the chief called to present him with a calumet of peace : 
it was a very pretty one, tvith an ornamental handle, and 
the mouthpiece was made of the celebrated red a 
mentioned hy Catlin. 

We shall uonclude this chapter ni 
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the general state of the Missions on the Bed Eiver up 
to June 1850. 

The Bishop had examined several of the schools 
supported by the Church Missionary Society, and was 
much pleased with them, and mentions the universal 
excellence of the writing and accuracy of spelling ; but 
we have no farther particulars of any except the prin- 
cipal one at the Eapids, where we are told that " wliile 
the knowledge of sacred things takes precedence of all 
other, the boys of the first class are almost masters of 
the maps and globes, and have made good progress in 
English history." 

On the 10th of January, 1850, a Missionary Meeting 
was held, and a Chm'ch Missionary Association for 
Rupert's Land was organised : sermons were also preached 
in the different churches. The Governor made a muni- 
ficent donation of 50Z., and the congregations contributed 
largely, considering their circumstances ; viz. 29Z. 9a. 
in money, and wheat, barley, and cloth, to the amoimt 
of nearly 50Z. in addition. 

In May, 1850, the Bishop held a confirmation, when 
nearly four hundred persons renewed their baptismal 
vows. 

Mr. Chapman had, upon his ordination in December 
1849, been appointed to the Middle Church, and Mr. 
James was by this arrangement enabled to devote his 
whole time and energies to the Rapids. Writing in 
June 1850, he says : — 

" You will not expect to hear of the conversion of heathen in 
my district, for though there are still numbers all around us, 
there is not one remaining within its hmits. I frequently, how- 
ever, meet with some, and have close conversation with them. 
They are generally Saulteaux, and their prevailing sentiment 
may be expressed in the words of one of them to whom I lately 



sjfnie, — 'We like mir vnjn aa much ea fon do ;niirs.' On m; 
lelliag hiiD llial oii 1117 knees I dail; prayed liini Ilia lSv\y Spirit 
Diiijlit convert tlicm all frum darknuas to ligbt, he angn]; Te- 
plied, ' Wa Bliall be what we are.' But amuiig our Chrisliui 
puoplu Iho work ot itia Holy Spirit Ima been deepcDed, aud the 
lifs ot JeBua more inaiufe«li>d. Especially among oar udnlt 
ynntliB. I trace a deciaion and aeriousness iihicli calls forUi the 
Uiankfulness and joy of my lieiot. 140 were (confirmed last 
Mnyi imd Ihe Dumber of oommunioanta (though I havu lately 
thought it right to ejtdnde afew) amounts to Sll, all of whom 
I believe adorn their prufeBBinuB, and walk in net 
Onr spacious church is not far from full, and Sabbath 4 
cration is a thing I never witness.' 

We must add a word or two from otir former £ 
Mr, Cofkran ; — 

"We do indeed rejoice in our excellent Biahop. He is 
a missionary in all bis feelings and operations, and bis hwt 
bums with ardent zasl to spread the Go^el aroong the bfr- 
niglited Indians. He haa conseorUed ihe Rapids Church, 

ordainad Mr. Chapman, nnd held four confirmations* in this 
aeltUment, in which ho has conflnned about 400 persons, 
'rhose, wilh the HOO confirmed by the Binhop of Montreal in 
1M14, moke a band of 1200 confirmed Christiana among us. 
At tliese four stations we have above 400 communicanls. In 
tliQ bur}'ing- ground at tbo Upper Chnrch lie the bodies of 4ao 
peisons, many of whom departed lliis lil'e in llie faith, and tear, 
and hive of God, and are now before HIh tlirone, and serve Him 
day and night in His temple. Thus you see we have a Chumh 
triumphant in heaven, oa well as a Church militant on eorA. 
We maj well ash, ' What shall we render unto the Lird for all 
the blessings He has bestowed upon us f 'Hehath done great 
things for us, whereof we rejoice.' " 

On June 6, 1850, the Bishop left the Eai River on 
a visit to Cumberland Pb«, where his preseuce hod been 
most anxiously desired by Mr. Hunter and Ma Indiana, 
I was accompanied bj the Rev. R. ami Mra 

• This is exclusive of one at Cumberlaud statior 
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who had, it will be remembered, come out with him in 
the Prince Rupert, and who had been appointed to 
the remote district of English River. 

They came in sight of the Pas on Saturday evening, 
June 29th, just as the sun was setting ; ** at the very 
moment," the Bishop writes, " that I would have chosen 
for my arrival, and for my first view of the spire of this 
pretty church." 

" This pretty church" is as yet a stranger to our 
readers, though they wiU remember that Mr. Hunter had 
long ago fixed on a site for it on the bank of the river 
opposite to his own house. 

The Indians had been willing to help, and contributed 
labour and materials to a considerable amoimt ; but, al- 
though they had leanit enough of carpenter's work to 
build their own log-houses, there was no one competent 
to undertake the erection of so large a building as a 
church. Mr. Hunter devoted much thought and time 
and labour to the subject, but all would have been of 
little avail, had it not been foi- one of those providential 
circumstances, which so often occur, but which we are 
sometimes so slow to acknowledge. 

Some of the English sailors attached to Sir John 
Richardson's last and, alas ! fruitless expedition, had been 
sent forward to be in readiness to start with him, and 
were, during the winter of 1847-48, located at Cumber- 
land Fort, a day and a half distance from the Pas. One 
of the men was a carpenter, and he readily and kindly 
gave Mr. Hunter all the assistance in his power while 
he remained in the neighbourhood. The church pro- 
gressed considerably under his directions, and when he 
went away, Mr. Hunter was able to procure another car- 
penter from Norway House. 



At last the.chuivU was completed.* It Btands in a 
neatly -fenced burjing- ground, and is Hurronndud ty 
several Indian dwellings; the parson^e standi among 
other cottages on the opposite bank, and the whole is 
striking and pictnresque. 

During his short scgoum here, the Bbhop consecrated 
this church hy the name of Ghrista Church ; he also 
examined and confiiined a bundi'ed and ten candidatea.f 
with whose " intcUigent and experimental knowledge of 
oiu" most holy faith," he eipreased himself as having 
been much Hurprised. He also armnged with Mr. Hunter 
that a steady and consJBtent Christiaa Indian, naated 
John Humphihle, should he sent in Moose Lake, as the 
commencement of a permanent station there. 

We do not attempt any further account of the Bishop's 
visit to Cumberland Paa, because, though his lordship 
speaks of the station as far exceeding his expectations, 
and as likely to form the centre of widely-e.xtended 
missionary operations, he has given us the hope of 
receiving an account of it from his own pen. 

We shall therefore only say, that leaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter greatly refreshed and encouraged by his 
kind and seasonable visit, he set out on liis retwn home 
on Monday, July 6, taking with him Mr. Budd, with 
his eldest son, and the eldest son of Mr, Settee ; the 
two latter to he placed in the seminary, and the former 
to study under the Bishop's own eye, with a view to his 
future ordination. 

• See engraving in " Churoh Missionary Inlolligencer" fm 
DeoKmliBr, I BSD, 
f Two of thase were Abraham and Panl from Lae UE 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HI8HOP*8 VISIT TO CUMBERLAND — MR. AND MRS. HUNT's 
JOURNEY TO LAO LA RONOB RECENT INTELTJOENCE. 

" Cast thy bread upon Uie tTatera, for thou shalt find it after 

many d^jB." — EccUi, xi. 1. 

Our chief object throughout this little Tolume has been 
to lay before the friends of Missions as intelligent and 
connected a view as we could, of the work of God in this 
interesting field, not only that they may be led to glorify 
the power of His grace, but also that they may be able 
the better to follow up its future history, as it will be 
recorded in the periodical publications "*< of the Church 
Missionary Society. 

For this reason we are unwilling to leave the subject 
without giving, as flEur as possible, the actual present 
state of the whole Mission ; some of the present chapter 
will, therefore, be occupied in a kind of summary of the 
different stations ; and we must crave the indulgence of 
our readers if, on this account, they find it more uncon- 
nected and less interesting than some of the preceding 
ones. 

Before, however, we enter upon this, we must give 
some accoimt of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, and their progress 

• ** Church MisHionaiy Intelligencer," ** Record ** ** Gleaner," 
and ^ Juvenile Instructor/' all publiahed monthly, and in the 
Annual Report. 
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lii iJiPir Tiewly-uKEiniieii (lislrict of English RiveTj* 
(iie (lit north-weat ; and that we mny di» e 
eaiisfactorily, we will rolum to thi^ time of dieir d 
tiire from the Red River. 

Tliey had remained during the winter and Bprii 
IMSt-SO at tlje Lower Fort; Mr. Hunt rendering valM 
help to Mr. Junes at the Rnpids, Mrs. Hunt ai 
the education of some young womau, and both of Q 
diligently engaged in learning the language. They h 
much Btyoyed these nine months of rotirenient and Chris- 
tian inlereonrse ; hut ihe rivefH were now open, and they 
would not delay their departure. 

Their friends at the Red River had left nothing undone 
that afTcctioiiate anxiety could suggest, to lessen the an- 
noyances of the voyage, or to remove some of the diffi- 
culties of their first settling. 

A large boat had been prepared for their personal ac- 
commodation, with an awning of oilskin to shelter them 
from rain or heat. They were well supplied with the 
usually provided stores for snch occasiona, A few articles 
of necessary furniture, tools, locks, hinges, window-frames, 
glass, &a. formed part of their cargo ; to which were added 
provisions for themselves and their crews for the two 
months' voyage; clothes, flonr, pemican, and all other 
articles of food for themselves for the nest fifteen monthaj 
besides hlankets, vrarra clothing, and flour, for the des- 
titute Indiana hy whom they would I e surrounded. 

The numerous presents they received were very gr^ 
fying to them ; among other thiugs, the congregation at 

■ The distrii't of English River is (yimpiited to be BOO miles in 
length uiil 400 in breadth, covering a larger pnnion of the ei 
surface than England, Scatland, and Ireland united. 
tha stations of Lao la Bonge and He de la Crosse. 
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the Eapids presented them with 50 cwt. of flour for dis- 
tribution among the Indians, promising them the same 
supply annually till they should be able to raise it for 
themselves. One poor woman sent them a couple of 
fowls, another two dozen of eggs, a young girl brought a 
pair of Indian shoes, while one man begged their ac- 
ceptance of a basket of salt, which, strange as the present 
would seem to us, was no inconsiderable gift, where 
English salt is rare and expensive, and is sold at 1 Qs. 
the bushel. 

It was a lovely day, when, on the 6th of June, their 
friends pressed round them on the river-side to bid them 
farewell, and to wish them every blessing; and they 
entered the canoe which was to bear them into the dis- 
tant wilderness, far away from every English friend and 
from all civilised society. The parting could not be 
otherwise than solemn and affecting, as, with feelings of 
deep emotion, they turned to take a last look at friends 
and scenes endeared to them by many happy hours. But 
it was no look of lingering regret or of sorrowful mis- 
giving ; they had counted the cost, they felt they were 
called to that distant sphere, they knew they should find 
a people whose hearts the Lord had prepared, and they 
rejoiced " that they were counted worthy to suffer" 
trials " for His name." 

It was a great comfort to them to have the company 
of the Bishop for the first half of the way ; his cheerful- 
ness and ever-ready kindness encouraged their spirits 
and beguiled many a weary hour, and as long as they 
were with him, they felt they had not parted from every 
friend. 

We shall not attempt any description of their route 
to Norway House, but cannot quite pass by one little 




Iirnt hai ■ 



inddent, which must have sen'ed 
milia(« our Missionaries into iheir future wilderness a 
As tliey were passing up Lake Winnipeg a violent thim- 
derstortn obliged them to nm the boata into a iilUe hay, 
where they landed, pitched tlieir tents, and remained n 
few hours, till the weather allowed them to proceed. 
While there, an infant was hroughl to ho haptized. 
Where its parents aime from, or how they happened 
to be on the spot at the time, we are not told ; pro- 
liahly some Christian Indians, on their waj from one 
or other of the Company's posts, had seen the boats o 
our travellers, and finding there was a " prayingn 
among them, availed themselves of the unexpeote 
portunit ". 

Be this as it may, the whole scene was wild and jl 
har. Sabina, a female servant whom Mrs. Hunt 1 
brought with her from Ked River, held a hasoii flUed 
with wati r, which served as a font; one of the men held 
an umbrella over Mr. Hunt to shade him from the sun, 
which liad gleamed out with scorching heat ; the father, 
mother, and godparenia of the child presented it for 
baptism ; the crews of the boats gathered round ; and 
there in the open air, on the shores of tliat mightj lake, 
with its pine-clad islands and its picturesque rocks, th« 
little Indian " Catherine" was received into the fold of 
Christ's church, and was sigued "with the sign of the 
Cross, in token that," wherever her future lot ahould 
be cast, " she should not be ashamed to confess Christ 
crucified." 

The party were much refreshed by a quiet Sund^ 
they passed at Norway House ; and then, setting mi^ 
E^ain, they crossed tiie Lake and soon entered tha.^ 
ketehewan River. Their nest Sunday was epeut a 
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** Great Falls " upon this river, when, spreading the sails 
of their boats between two trees, they had divine service 
under the welcome shade. Their own crews, and some 
Red Kiver Indians who happened to be there, made 
quite a congregation ; and here, in the midst of wood and 
water, they enjoyed our beautiful Liturgy.* 

As we have mentioned in the preceding chapter, they 
arrived, in company with the Bishop, at Cumberland 
Pas on Saturday, June 29, and found their short visit 
there very refreshing after the fatigues of the last three 
weeks. 

It must have been almost like leaving home again 
when they quitted the Pas, and left behind them the 
last spot of civilisation and Christian society. But they 
well knew that, 

•* Of the brooks upon the way 
We may taste, but not delay ; 
Nor must our high emprize be for love of such for8wom.*'f 

And so, after two days of rest and pleasant intercourse, 
they bade adieu to their kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Hun- 
ter ; and, strengthened and encouraged by the earnest, 
affectionate prayers of their " dear and valued Bishop," 
set out again on the 1st or 2d of July, accompanied by 
Abraham and Paul, and kindly supplied by Mr. Hunter 
with a stock of fresh provisions for the way. 

And now began the most difficult and trying portion 
of the voyage. Except on Sundays, when Mr. Hunt 
insisted on resting for the whole day, they generally 

♦ The Missionaries in their solitary stations often speak of 
the great comfort they find in our Liturgy, linking them, as it 
were, with so many of God's people in distant lands. 

f From an unpublished poem by the late Dr. Arnold. 



gtartoil at tlirco o'dnok in the inomiiig, aod seldom 
sto|)ped till eeveu or eiglit in llie evening. As they 
ailvftiiced iuto the interior, iha uountry becmne mora 
rorkj aud mounUtinous, and, coiisequentHy, the " por- 
Utgea"'<fera more fre(|uent aiiJ tlie rowing more diffi- 
cult. At every nipid tbe heavy-kdcn boabi were to be 
unlimded and loaded a^^aiu ; and, even when thus 
emptied, it required skill and indeiittigalile labour to 
drug them up the stream, and through the foaming 
watfira, over rocks and beds of shingle, or to carry them 
along the Sleep and rocky banks. Meanwhile, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt had to scramble over stones and stumps of 
trees, or to make their way through the lliickly-woven 
underwood, till they could join the boat t^aiu. 

To a lady, llie hardships experieucod must have been 
very great ; hut Mrs. Hunt, like tlie rest of the slater- 
band of Missionaries in Rupert's Land, was largely 
endued with that true feminine' courage, which, though 
it will not invite toil, or hardship, or suffering, yet does 
I when they come, and meets 
mcomplaining, " high-enduring 



not shrink from then 
tliom with cheerful, i 
strength." 

Nothing strikes ( 



I English person more than the 
loneliness of these wilda. Our travellers passed many 
days without seeing a human being, save their own 
boats' crew ; and often, during the long hours they 
passed sitting at the stem of their little vessel, nothing 
was heard ti) break the deep silence except the eoug of 
some unknown bird, the sound of the rippling waters, 
ur the measured splosh of oare. 

Thus passed days and weeks ; they had left the i 
on tlie 1st or 3d of July, and it was n 
The river SHsketehewan had long been left hehi 
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for more than a fortnight they had heen ascending one 
of its tributary streams. They had arrived at the Frog 
Portage, where, quitting the stream altogether, the boats 
and their cargoes were dragged over rough and rugged 
ground for half-a-quarter of a mile to the Rapid River ; 
and they were now within one short day's journey of the 
Company's post, and not quite two from the place of 
their destination. Here it had been arranged that 
Indians from Lac la Eonge should meet them with 
canoes, and convey them the remainder of the way; 
but they were much disappointed to find, on their arrival 
at the appointed spot, that the people, tired of waiting, 
had all gone back, except three men with one small canoe. 

What was to be done ? The boats' crews who had 
brought them hitherto, woom out and dispirited with the 
l^igth and difficulties of the way, re^ed to go further, 
and nothing remained but for Mr. Hunt to |^et into the 
Lac la Bonge canoe, and proceed to the Fort to 
endeavour to obtain assistance. There was no room 
in it for Mrs. Hunt or her maid, and although it 
required some little fedth and courage, she cheerfully 
consented to remain behind in the boat tiU Mr. Hunt's 
return, which oould not be till the middle of the follow- 
ing day. Situated as she was, alone among so many 
Indians, we can well mderstand that the present of a 
moose-chop from one of the crew was no unwelcome 
token of good-will ; and, commending herself and Sabina 
to the care of Him, *' who never slumbereth nor sleepeth," 
diey both '* laid them down in peace, and rose again, 
for the Lord sustained them." 

At four o'clock in the morning they were summoned 
to leave the boat, and walking some little dista^c^" to a 
Umt that was pitched for them, where they eigoyed a 

N 
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« Loiled in m^^H 
Hunt. ^H 



refreshing beverage of nild gooseljcrrios L 
tLev quielly awaited the return of Mr. 

He brought back the required help, aiid before night- 
fall they reached the eastern shore of Lac la Ronge. 
where they found a kind and hospitable welcome from 
Mr. Lewis, the gentleman in chaise of the Company's 
post there. The next Jay was Sunday, and Mr. Hunt 
was glad of the opportunity of holding diriue eervice. 
On Monday, July 29, tbey left the fort early, and 
crossing the lake, arrived at Mr. Settee's dwelling in 
the course of the afternoon, " our clothes and pro- 
visions," ■writes our Missionary, "nearly in the stune 
condition as those the Gibeonites brought with them to 
Joshua ; but here we are, and most heartily we thank 
God for it." Two rooms had been prepared for them- 
selves and their servant, and here they were to pass the 
eight months of the ensuing winter. 

Their first impressions on arriving at the lake were 
anything but favourable a.s to itsfltneaa for a permanent 
residence. Notliingwos to be seen but rocks andvmter, 
OKcept that here and there a little soil had drifted into 
the chasnts, and afforded a precarious nourishment to a 
few trees. At one part the granite rocks had once 
been COT-ered with herbage ; but twelve yeare before, a 
prairie fire bad swept over them, and uo trace of vege- 
tation now remained. 

As tliey approached the Missionary station, however, 
the aspect of tilings rather improved. Mr. Sett«e had 
succeeded in finding a spot where the granite rock hod 
giveu place to a cold, damp clay, covered in some places 
with vegetable mould to the depth of five or six inches. 
It was thick with underwood, among which were found 
the wild goosebeiTy, raspberry, strawberry, and cran- 
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berry. Many pines, poplars, and birches, grew there 
also; and Mr. Hunt was encouraged to hope, that by 
clearing and draining, the land might eventually be 
made capable of cultivation. This would, however, re- 
quire a long time and much labour ; and till then they 
must depend for their supplies of flour, potatoes, &o., on 
the settlement at Bed River.* Of animal food they 
were likely, during great part of the year, to find a good 
supply on the spot. The moose-deer are often plentiful 
in the neighbourhood; ducks and geese may also be 
procured ; and, in their season, there would be pheasants 
and grouse. 

At the time of our Missionaries' arrival there were 
not more than ten Indians at the place ; but they hoped 
soon to see a larger number assembled from their distant 
grounds. 

The appearance of the children was very miserable, 
and excited the compassion of Mrs. Hunt ; but as her 
last letter was written only on the day after her arrival, 
she had not then been able to form any definite plan. 
A schoolroom had been begun, but was not finished, 
there being no parchment at hand for the windows ; and 
for some time past, Mr. Settee had been so entirely 
occupied in his other duties, that the school had been 
suspended. 

The temporal condition of the poor Indians in this 
wilderness seems to be most wretched, and their sufier 
ings during the winter are sometimes fearful. Mr. Hunt 
relates the cases of no fewer than seventeen individuals 
whom Mr. Settee had, during the preceding winter of 

* Should cultivation prove impracticable, the station will, 
probably, be removed to Oroon Lake, anothei of the outposts of 
lie de la Crosse, and a mTe promising spot. 



BOfi THH ttAlNBOW IN TH£ KDATH. 

1849-60, been tlie means of saving fix»m dosUiiction, 
and from becoming a prej to the hungry wolves (hat 
I'Oam throitgbout tbeae howling vafitea. Some par 
liculars of these will interest our readers; — 

" On Juioaiy 26, IBM, nn Irdinn airiviid &t Mr. SettMTB in 
« state of almiiet »tarvaliaii. Food vhs giiea t^o, and, wUle 
eagerl; eating it, be fell backvonl troia eihiUBlion, and Mw 
only jQBt able to aaj tliat he had ' thrown avay ' Iria familj', — 
meaoing, that he bad left them so worn oat with cold and hun- 
ger that they conJd go no further. Abraham happened lo be 
just then Et t)ie slatioti. and irilb his chsrairlertstic serf, gnd 
«nets; set unt in search oT them, tliough the nnly traces he bad 
of them were Ihe fooutt^s of the maQ on the moss and Htuiir. 
He walked all tliat oigbt, all the next day, and following night. 
The cold was v&teii<. the walliiug in the Bnnw fatiguing : but he 
would not give up the aenrch. At last he fomid them — a 
woman, ttro fnang men, and three childl'm — bnddled HtgMlier 
in the snow, but slill oliTe. He lighted a fire, made broth vf 
HOnie flsh lie had hrouglit witii him, Bnd carefully fed them with 
this till they were BullicientJy revived 1^ return witli him." 

A fortuight later, another family — Henry fietir, his 
wife, and child — arrived at the misBionary dwelling. 
They were wasted with cold and hunger, having eaUn 
nothing for seven days;* but by kind and judicions 
treatment their lives were preserved, though the infant 
continued very unhe^tltliy. 

Before the moatli of February had closed, two half- 
faotished women made their appearance, and elated that 
their hnsbands and three children were perishing in the 
snow from want of food. An Indian, who was euiferiiig 
greatly from a woitnd in his neck, set oiT in search of 
them, and after five days brought them all saftily to tfaoB 
house of mercy. 
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Mr. Hiuxt adds, — 

*^ OiM more tale of pity for the Doreasea <^ ova So(»ety. 
Among the childroo whom I found here, boarded^ clothed, and 
educated at the Society's expense, are four, whose history I must 
relate. 

'^ One day, Mr. Settee saw a canoe on the lake, driftlBg to- 
warda the station ; it waa nearly filled with water, and a young 
child was attempting to paddle it with a stick. As he watched 
it, three other litUe heads appeared. He went to it as it seared 
the shore, and recognised the children whose mother he had 
buried not long before. He found from them thatiheir fkther 
had taken them ashore, and after striking a light and giving it 
to the eldest, laid down, as they supposed, to sleep. But he 
sl^ so long that they were frightened : they called to him, but 
he did not answer ; they pushed him, but he did not stir ; so 
they got into the boat and came away. Mr. Settee went imme- 
diately in search of tho poor man, and found him dead upon the 
shore. He buried the body, and took the children to his own 
housa" 

More widely separated as Mr. and Mrs. Hunt are 
from all civilised and social intercourse than any of 
their fellow-labourers, they seem to claim our peculiar 
sympathy and interest.* Roughly estimated, their dis- 
tance from Cumberland is above 400 miles, and not 
less than 800 from Red River; yet if they have the 
presence of their God and Saviour abiding in their 
hearts, and if they are permitted to form another oasis 

• If any friends are disposed to assist this station, or any 
other in Eupert's Land, by presents of warm clothing for the 
people, or of articles for the use of the schools and for rewards, 
they will be most thankfUUy received ; and, if sent to the Church 
Missionary House, Salisbury Square, by the middle of May, will 
be forwarded by the shipH of the same season. Those sent to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt will not, however, probably reach them for 
fourteen numths, as they will have to remain during the winter 
at Norway House. 



of Christianity and civiliaatjon in that mornj desert, 
iJiey mil not feel the loneliness of their poaition, but 
will rejoice in Him who mateth " the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water." 

Before we leave the neighbourhood of Lac la Bonge, 
»e most recall to our readers the still more distant 
elation of lie de la Crosse,* to which, they will remem- 
ber. James Bcardy proceeded, when his place at Lac la 
Ronge wa$ aupphod by Mr. Settee. Wa have not any 
very recent particulars from it ; the last we have heard 
of it was a visit Mr. Settee paid ia the winter of 
1840-50. There were at that time not many Indians 
there, hut the few he eaw were in a very promiaii^ 
state of mind. 

An interesting incident occurred on his journey thither 
Ohserviitg a gteat smoke at some little distance, he 
mode towards the spot, and found one man and four 
women, with several children, sitting on the ground in 
great grief. They were mourning over the loss of a 
brother, to whom they were strongly attached, and 
seemed inconsolable, Mr. Settee spoke to them of Him 
who is " the Resurrection and the Life ; " and their 
softened hearts were so interested that they begged him 
to remain with them a little while and tell them more. 
He did 80 : the rest of the day and the greatest part of 
the night were passed in tolling them of Him who came 
into the world to save sinners ; and when he left them 
on the follomng moruii^ to pursue his journey, they 
promised to await his return at the same spot. On his 
way back, a fortnight after, he found them still there. 
He again remained a day and a. night with them, and 
taught them the Lord's Prayer and two hymns. They 
• Ten daja' joutney beyond Lao la Eongo. 
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seemed seriously impressed, and declared their intention 
of relinquishing their heathen practices, of no longer 
worshipping wood and stone, and of coming to his school. 

We hope the next accounts will tell us more of these 
poor people. 

We must now return to the Bishop and Mr. Budd, 
whom we left on their way from Cumberland to the 
Red River. 

Mr. Budd remained for several months at the Upper 
Settlement, pursuing his studies under the kind care of 
the Bishop, and winning the approbation and affection 
of the Missionaries and the people, till, on December 2Q, 
after a strict and very satisfactory examination, he was 
admitted to holy orders. 

' Mr. Chapman and Mr. Taylor, the latter of whom 
had lately arrived, were ordained priests at the same 
time; and, under date of January 1851, the Bishop, 
speaking of this ordination, writes: — 

" December 23d will long be remembered by us all, and also 
tbe Missionary Meeting of January 3d. The ordination, Decem- 
ber 22d, was thrpughout a most solemn and impressive service. 
All the clergy were present, except Mr. Hunter and Mr. Hunt ; 
Mr. Cowley having arrived the previous afternoon. Many were 
present from all the different congregations, and St. Andrew's 
church was filled to overflowing. The sight on the river was 
beautiful ; there might have been two hundred carioles passing 
to the house of God. The number within the walls was about 
eleven hundred ; and the number of communicants at the con- 
clusion was nearly three himdred. All the clergy present took 
some part in the service. Mr. Budd read the Gospel, Matt, 
ix. 30 ; a very suitable one from his lips. 

*^ I felt much the solemn responsibility and high privilege of 
ordaining the first native minister; and I believe all present 
shared in the feeling." 

Our newly-ordained Missionary read prayers on Christ 




s Tiay for tlic dnt tiino, and preitched i 
the afccnioon, (rum the wurda, " The dayspring f 
on high hath visited us;" anit in eiinMqtience of Qa 
urgent request <^ tbe prople at the IlApiila, he preacbed 
there also in Indian on Monday, December 30. There 
were at leiist five hundred persons present, and, ns most 
of the poople there ore either Indians or halMireeds, he 
was well underatood. Among riiem wt>re many Indiana 
from the neighbourhnod, who still r^ect tlio Gospel; 
tliey appeared absorbed in what they beard, and kept 
their eies steadily fixed on Mr. Budd. One of his 
ijearers was hia own mother ; her counlehante express 
ing every emotion which might lie supposed to till ihe 
heart of a Christian Indian mother at thus witoeSMng 
her s ;n as the first "amboBsadnr for Cliriat" from 
among her own people. Mr. James adds, — " I listened 
and gazed, and tlianked God for what T saw and hoard." 

Mr. Cudd preached also at the Indian Village, and at 
the Upper Settlement ; and so strong was the feeling 
liiwurds bim on the port of hin fellow Indians throng 
out the colony, that it was difScnlt to convinee them 
that his sphere of duty lay far distant. Those of tha 
Middle Church district, when they found he must leave 
iheni, agreed together to promise him asmistance in hit 
new station, wherever it might be ; and engaged, as soon 
aa the spring was sufHciently advanr^d, to send hini 
eighty bushels of com, sixty yards of printed clnth, and 
3Z. or 4/. in money. " This was not only o 
prmif of their good feeling, but will prove a subatK 
help to him." 

On January 8, 1851, he left the Red 
needing to Partridge Crop in company with & 
from whence he was to travel the rest of the v 
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foot to Ciunberland, to remam for ihe prese nt with Mr. 
Hunter, and soon, it was hoped, to form a permanent 
settlement at Moose Lake. The Bishop speaks of him, 
with affectionate kindness, and with earnest desires for 
the f idness of the Diirine blessing upon him and upon 
his work. 

May he indeed follow him whose honoured name he 
hears, as he has followed Christ ! But we must not forget 
that, as the first clergyman of the Church of England 
firom among lus own countrymen, he will be exposed to 
peculiar temptations, and will especially need the prayers 
of the people of God, that Satan may not get an advan 
tage over him. 

And now, shortly to sum up the present state of our 
Mission in Rupert's Land. 

The Bishop, beloved and respected by all, resides at 
the Upper Settlement, where, in addition to his other 
duties, he interests himself in the education of the youths 
in the seminary; intending, if so permitted in the 
providence of God, at some future time to establish a 
college where young men may be prepared for ordination. 
Mr. Cockran is also at the Upper Settlement, as chaplain 
to the Hudson's Bay Company ; still active, energetic, 
and with a heart as devoted as ever to the work of his 
Lord and Saviour. 

The Middle Church is prospering under the charge 
of Mr. Chapman ; and Mr. James still lives in the hearts 
of his people at the Bapids, though the state of Mrs. 
James's health will, it is feared, oblige them soon to pay 
a visit to England. 

Mr. Smithurst remains at the Indian Village ; a slight 
cloud, that for a moment hung over some of the people 
there, has passed away, and all again is bright 





Mr. Comley continues at Manitoba Lnke. 1 
good deal shaken ; but labouring among t 
ferent Indians with the same unwearyiug liive and un- 
murmuring patience that have always marked liis course. 
His hands have been lately strengthened by the acees 
fiion of a valuable asMstant in Mr. Charles Pratt, a con 
temporary at the Indian School of Mr. Budd and Mr- 
Settee, like them a pure Indian, and giving the s 
promise of future usefulness. 

A new Btation is about to be commenced at 3 
Fort,* at the head of James's Bay; and the Bisl 
speaking of the manj promising openings for Mission 
stations, enumerates the following: — York Fort, incloding 
Churchill; Fort Alexander, on the River Winnipeg; 
Fort Pelley, near the Lake ; and Swan Itiver, between 
Manitoba and Cumberland ; besides several new out- 
Btationa firom Cumberland and Lac la Rouge ; and Fort 
Chippowyan in the Athabascn country. 

We must pause here, earnestly to lay before our 
rtaders the responsibility that lies upon ns all, aa mem- 
bers of a Church that holds the pure faith of the Gospel, 
not only of doing all that in us lies to supply the wants 
of this and our every other mission, but more especially 
of cultivating an kaiiitual spirit of prayer, that " the Lord 
of the harvest would send forth labourei^ into His 
harvest." 

The passage of Scripture at the head of this chapter 
gives us every encouragement ; let ua turn to ii 
recall the events of the last thmy yea 

Looking back to tlie time when the Prince of I 



listnkeQ for Moose Lake, i 
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ness held undisputed sway over this whole land, when 
no ray of light had as yet penetrated an Indian wigwam ; 
and, recalling the first faint gleams that shone round the 
path of our earliest Missionary, let us contrast with this 
the present state of things. 

It was in September 1820, that Mr. West taught 
Henry Budd, his first Indian boy, that short and simple 
prayer — " Great Father, teach me, for Jesus Christ's 
sake ;" and in December 1850, Henry Budd is ordained 
as a herald of salvation to his countrymen. 

On October 4, 1 820, the Missionary lifted up his soH 
tary voice, in a room at the Upper Fort, to proclaim 
publicly, for the first time in Rupert's Land, the glad 
tidings of great joy for all people. In December 1850, 
we have seven * stations with eight ordained clergymen 
of the Church of England (at five of which suitable and 
substantial churches have been bmlt); at twof other 
places, native catechists are in charge ; and a tenth J posi- 
tion is about to be occupied ; while over the whole is 
placed a chief pastor, whose earnest desire it is to feed 
and guide the several flocks according to the word of 
God.§ 

When we look at the extent of Rupert's Land, we 

* Viz. Upper and Middle Churches, Bapids, Indian Village, 
Cumherland, Manitoba, and Lac la Bonge, and churches at the 
five first. 

t Moose Lake and Be de la Crosse. 
. % Moose Fort. 

$ Nor would we omit the labours of other Societies who en- 
tered the field later than our own. The Wesleyans have for 
many years been very active in the neighbourhood of Norway and 
Oxford House, and the Americans are still on the west of the 
Bocky Mountains pursuing their work of love, while the blessing 
of God rests on the labours of both. 




fiiuttj feel hair litile nil this is compitTed with Mtimk is 
rieeiied ; yet surely wo may ask — " Has not the btead 
laat npoQ the watere been found after umiiy days?" 

We mitst now bring our histoiy to a cMiclusion. but 
lint till we have introduiied a few words from one of 
UiB Bishop's letters to the Committee of tiie Chm^h 
Misfdonftfj Society: — 

" Let me," writes hia Lonlalup, " agsnre your nobJo FrefiideDt 
nnil tlie Committee that Uie Ubours of the Chimih Missionai; 
Sodet; are most grateHiUy acknowledged hers. All in the seUte- 
raent &el that the; wa what tlie; are, as regards theii reHgiuns 
Lopes and privileges, through your gratnitonB eiertioDS. Tti8f 
art senaible, and painftiUj eu, that Ihej can do little ia i^a^ 
you; but they know that yon look to somethiag higher and 
nobler, even to a rich harvest of souls, rescued fhnn the power 
of Siitan through the preaching cf the everlaating Gospel. Lft 
ms beg, vcty affectionately, your eamest and continued prsyera, 
that a more ahnodant oaCpouriDg of the Holy Spirit may atlaod 
Ihe prenching of Ihe Word of Truth, through the length ud 
hreadch of this mighty iimd." 



And now, what remains hut to bless God wh& || 
thus planted the bow of His everlasting c 
those durk regions ? May it still spread onward, ti 
whoJe continent, from the Atlantic to the Faci& 
spanned by its glorious arch. And should it indee 
that darkness shall once again cover our older won 
may these Weatsm Churches retain their purity 
light, until He come before whose brightness all reflected 
glory shall be dim ; when clouds and darkness, sin end 
suffering, shall for ever flee away ; and when the " dtj 
shall have no need of the sun, neither of the moon, (o 
shine in it: for the glory of God shall lighten it, and the 
Lamb shall be the light thereof! " 

Amen Even so, come. Lord Jesus 
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A JUBILEE HYMN 
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I HEAR ten thousand voices singing 

Their praises to the Lord on high : 
Far distant shores and hills are ringing 

With anthems of their nation's joy — 
•• Praise ye the Lord ! for He has given 

To lands in darkness hid His light: 
As morning rays light up the heaven, 

His Word has chased away our night." 

4c 4c * * 4c i|c 

O'er prairies wild the song is spreading. 

Where once the war-cry sounded loud ; 
But now the eveuin ,' sun is shedding 

His rays upon a praying crowd — 
" Lord of all worlds. Eternal Spirit ! 

Thy light upon our darkness shed ; 
For thy dear love, for Jesu's meiit, 

From joyful hearts be worsliip paid." 

Hark ! hark ! a louder sound is booming 

O'er heaven and earth, o'er land and sea : 
The angels trump proclaims His coming. 

Our day of endless Jubilee — 
" Hail to Thee, Lord ! Thy people praise Thee 

In every land Thy name we sing : 
On heaven's eternal throne upraise Thee, 

Take Thou Thy power. Thou glorious King I" 
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Since the foregoing pages were "written, a private letter 
of a later date has been received from Mrs. Hunt, ex- 
tracts from which have kindly been placed in our 
hands, and as we are sure they will interest our readers, 
we have decided to insert them in the form of an 
Appendix : — 

" Lac la Range Station, 
<< August 19, 18d0. 

• • * •< Let me tell yon, in the first place, and tell it to the 
praise of our God, to whom all praise is due, that we are very 
comfortable indeed. I felt happy and comfortable at Red River, 
but I am more so here ; and I am more and more convinced 
that when the Lord directs us to any place. He Himself goes 
with us, and prepares the way. Goodness and mercy follow us 
— ^would that we were more faithful to Him, and served Him 
better ! I ardently long for this. 

** As to our daily temporal mercies, they abound ; and I do 
feel that, while the Lord is so watchful and tender over us, we 
should indeed give up our all for Him and His service. W^ 
arrived here, as you know, on July 29, three weeks ago, but are 
hardly yet settled. The station consists of our house, Mr. 
Settee's house, a school-room, and M'Cleod's house. A short 
distance from us are several huts where the Indians Uve, and 
round us is wood. In front, a very rough path leads down to 
the lake, and here the trees have been cut down. Mr. Hunt 
has had the ground drained, and we hope to have it plaited in 
the spring. 
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** Mr. Settee has an enclosed piece of ground, where there are 
potatoes and a few tomips. M*Cleod has been making hay: 
there is plenty of grass neoi the lake in patches, and as we 
hope soon to have a cow, it is necessary to have hay made. 
Our house, which consists of two rooms, is really very com- 
fortable. Sabina (the servant we brought with us from Bed 
River) cooks, &c. in Mr. Settee's kitchen. 

** We are very happy, and feel little, or not at all, the want 
of society ; indeed, our time is so fully occupied that it is a great 
comfort not to be called away from our daily duties. 

** Now for a little account of our days : — Prayers in the 
fl<!3iool-room at seven o'clock. Mr. Hunt rings a bell a few 
minutes before to give notice, as our watches and dial are the 
mly time-pieces here. After prayers we have breakfast, whkh 
generally consists of cocoa, biscuits, and excellent fish, caught 
that same morning. After this, and a little time to myself for 
reading, I go to the school from nine o'clock to twelve. We 
dine at two, and in the afternoon are again busy till six, wihen 
I m«et the women in the school-room, and teach them to read 
till seven, when we have evening prayers; and after this, we 
often have to speak to one or two, to whom we are giving 
medicine. 

" This week Mr. Hunt is meeting the candidates for baptism, 
ifr. Settee is a good sch(X)lmaster, and there are at present 
about twenty children in the schooL I have been much occu- 
pied in cutting out and making clothes for them. I could not 
let them remain in the naked state they were in when we came 
here, while it was in my power to help it. The first week after 
our arrival we got a dozen dothed, as some ih>cks, which Miss 
Anderson (the Bishop's sister) had given me, were ready-made. 
The next week the same children had their second set of clothes 
made, and this week the others are being attended to. M'Cleod's 
wife, who is an Indian, works fast ; ard when the childi'en had 
their new clothing, she washed them and cut their hair. 

** It is a great pleasure to help them, but I greatly long to be 
able to speak to them in their own language, and tell them more 
fully of the love of Jesus. Although they are young, they are 
not too young to be made lambs in His fold : though ignorant, 
they are not too ignorant to be taught of the Spirit and led to 
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believe on JestUL 1^^ you not -gmj that Gk>d-s Holj Spirit 
may indeed work in tlie midst of us, and that many may be 
savingly converted? 

*< There have been some mamages and some baptisms since 
we came. A little baby, that has long been ill, died this 
morning. The parents sent it to the school-room, as the Indians 
do not like to have a dead body near them ; so there is no 
school to-day. It is the baby that was saved last winter with 
its father and mother, as was mentioned in Mr. Hunf s letter 
to the Committee.* May this event be of use to some here ! 
The Indians are particularly fond of their children. 

•* We have made some raspberry jam, and preserved some 
suska, a firait we never met with till we saw it here. The women 
go out and gather the fruit, and we pay them for it They 
generally subsist on fruit during the season. The fish is 
remarkably good, and caught every morning and evening. How 
gracious is God, in these far-off parts where there are no shops, 
to provide for His people's wants as it were from His veiy own 
loving hand ! If we want anything more than fish or fruit, or 
what we brought with us (bac^n, ham, peas, flour, &c.), we send 
a man to kill a duck or a goose, or even to go out to hunt for us, 
and when he kills a moose-deer we pay him the fixed price for 
it Everything is paid for in goods, for which purpose we 
brought supplies of blankets, knives, cotton handkerchiefs, belts, 
tobacco, shawls, shirts, cloth, &c. 

" On the Sunday we have prayers and lecture early ; morning 
service begins at eleven o'clock ; school at three o'clock. Mr. 
^unt, Sabina, Mr. and Mrs. Settee, and myself teach. After 
school, Mr. Hunt addresses the children, and prays. There is 
also singing before and afber school. Evening service at six 
o'clock, chiefly in English, as the morning sccvice is in Cree. 

"It is indeed pleasant work to be thus engaged; but how 
dead all would be without God's Spirit breathing upon us ! 
Oh, that dead sinners may be converted, and linng souls 
strengthened ! The anxious inquiry before the Lord is, * Has 
He not some among these dear people whom He has ordained 
to eternal life?' and, *Will He not graciously send a word to 

• Page 202. 

n 
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s\k1\, and manifest tliam u His ovn, cull them b; Hb grace, 
aud iDake them Uia t' ' His people shall be triiling in tlie iaj 
of His power.' 

" If jou were to bbo only the eiterior of dot honsa, joa 
would iJiinlt, ' Wh«l I and do Ihej Uve there f ' Bat if ycFti oonld 
walk in, and eapedallf were jaa U> pass Lhrongh tlie large Rnm, 
and enter our own *partment, fixa lone would be ohauged. and 
yon would be camptllmi to IluDk, ' What comfort, aoA, I hope, 
happinta, dwell thEire !' IL is about eixteeu feet by twelve ; the 
walls ace plastered with mud, but look neat as if coloured drab. 
There are three email windows, one of which \& parchmeat, bat 
the blind is kept down over it. The other two are glazed, and 
have also white blinds. We have also mosqaito curtains, which 
look pret^ and moe ; and several large buffBlo-robea 
floor."' 



d^^l 



The following extract finm a letter of 
from the E«v. R. Himt, gives a iarther insight into tha 
present position of our Misaionaiies in this distant 

'Luc la Rons,, 
"August ID, ISaO. 

♦ * • " There arebut few IndiojiB at present here, bnt, as 
tlie winter approaches, we expect man; more. We have now 
twenty individuals entirely dependent on us ; among them are a\x 
orphans, and a widow with her two children ; wo hope to be abla 
to support them by Gsb from the lake. We elioll also he fre- 
q-uendy ohliBed to support the Indians who visit the atalion, and 
it is, therefore, very important to increase our internal resouroes. 
In order Vn bring the land Into cultiraldon, the heavy, wet olaj, 
and the swampy, mo^sy ground, must be drained i the stiiny gdl, 
covered with firs, must he cleared of stomps and Btones; sand 
must be proeurod from a distance to lighten the day ; the mcky 

• We mast, however, ao far qnaliiy Mrs. Hunt's chneriVd view 
of her present habitaUon, as to t«ll our readers that the two 
rooms of which tie house consists are vezy low and not altogeS 
water-tight ! 
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margin of the lake mnst contribute its aquatic plants and its su- 
perfluous fish for manure ; and by these means we hope in time to 
raise potatoes, oats, and barley, garden herbs, and hardy vege- 
tables. As yet nothing has been planted, except two bushels of 
potatoes and a few turnips. This work will not only, we hope, 
supply some of our many wants, and render us by degrees less 
dependent upon external help, but will afford employment to 
the Indians. 

'* At present I am alternately blacksmith, carpenter, and plas- 
terer. Out of doors, I am now in the drain, now at the fence ; 
the axe, the spade, the hoe, and the hammer, are becoming 
equally familiar to me. Meanwhile the school is not neglected ; 
and I am also engaged in instructing the Indians, and preparing 
some of them for baptism. In the winter, when all are assem- 
bled, I hope to have regular adult classes. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Settee have done much and suffered much 
since their arrival ; but if it is decided for us to remain here, 
the Bishop has promised to send us a carpenter from the Bed 
Biver next summer, when we hope to have a house built, and we 
shall all be more comfortable." 

In another letter, Mr. Hunt, after speaking of the 
destitute state of the Indians at Lac la Kongo, says : — 

" For these, and others such as these, we want prompt aid, in 
the shape of articles for clothes. The coming long and cold 
winter will consume all we brought with us, and we are not 
certain that we can receive anything that may come out by the 
ships next May, before July 1802, unless we have an opportunity 
of sending to Lake Winnipeg some time in September 1851. 
We shall heartily thank God, and our dear friends who assisted 
us in 1849, and any others whom God may disppse to clothe our 
naked people, if they will kindly send to the Church Missionary 
House, Salisbury Square, by the middle of next May, and any 
following year, such articles as those mentioned below, for the 
use of the English-Biver Mission : — 

Blankets, small and large. 

Strong warm flannels, white, ted, or blue. 

Stout washing prints. 



Woollen (hawla. 
Strang nnbleoclied enlicn, 
Slrong, C0M8H wooU-m clnlb, for i»»W, Sic. (SUoDd'a).' 
StTOUg afripeU mUoo for mon's Bhirw, blaa or pink. 
SiroDg uamiaoa camlw, fur ata dXei waBliing. 
MMdlra, thimble*, and iciiiBan. 
EWoDg pookst-knives. 
FirS'Sleela mid gim-IliDU. 
Twiaa for Qihing-iiats, No«. 1, A, and 10. 
Larga cod>fiih hooks. _ 

An; uaoful uticle of clothing for man, woman, or cfaM. 
" ' Inasmuch as ye Iiave done It unto one of the least of UlSM 
m; bietbroD, ja buve done it unto me.' " 
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Since tlie second edition of tliis work has beenfl 
pared for jjubli cation, a recent letter from tha 
A. Cowley hna been kindly placed in our hands, ' 
Vie cannot forbear adding some entracta from it, feelfi 
assured that those frienik who have symjiathiaed wilL 
him and Mrs. Cowley in their trinla and discourage- 
nients will thankfully rejoice witli them in the brighter 
proapecta that appear to he opening before tbem. 

Extracts ft^^m letter of the Rav. Abraham Oowl^ to 
K frieud in England ; — 

- Fairfird, J/aniMia XoK, 
•'Julg 10, 18M. 
• • • " I am, baliBvo ma, acutelj seoaiblu of Iho dXS, 
obligtttiona I am onder W you fur your kincUiL'aa f 
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time, when I needed all ^e consolation, rapport, and encou- 
ragement, that love itself could convey, on account of the then 
Yexj untoward state of mj station here. I am happy, and do 
praise God that I am at last able by His grace to report some 
better things. 

« Tou know that the Bishop had promised us a visit, and on 
the 28th of February last, to our no small gratification, he 
arrived here. It was late in the evening, the duties of the day 
were over, and though we were expecting him, the reality of his 
coming seemed scarcely credible, and I knew not how to believe 
my own eyes, or to refrain from rude expressions of delight and 
surprise, when I beheld the good Bishop seated by our own fire- 
side. It was such an event after being for six years shut out 
from all clerical society, unless I travelled some twice two hun- 
dred miles to obtain it, and indeed from all other society, except 
that of the poor people about me, and the Company^ servants 
passing and re-pasaing once a^year on their way to and from 
ToikForL 

^ I fear the Bishop must have thought me troublesome, but 
my joy was too greait to be easily restrained, and we kept him up 
to a late hour. I could have wished to have given him better 
accommodation, but I do not think he cares much about such 
matters ; and, therefore, having done the best we could, we felt 
tlie less on this point. 

^ As my station presented but little work for episcopal hands, 
I had done my utmost to make that litUe interesting. 

** There were a few candidates whom I had been preparing 
fior confirmation,* and one Indian for baptism, and I had ro- 
scrved the final examination of all these for his lordship. We 
had, at his own request, arranged to celebrate the Lord's Sup- 
per during his stay, and he would, I hoped, meet the few ccmi- 
municants on some previous evening, as I am in the habit of 
doing. 

* None of these were from Mr. Cowley's own Indians ; some 
seem to have been his own servants, and some came from, a 
distance. One woman bad walked sixty miles for the occasion ; 
another had been baptized by Mr. West, at Brandon House, in 

mi. 
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" Bat toaroeljr hn^ tha BUbop'a laboura eommenceil, tliM 
thejr be^inn in miikipl)'. Lnke'R baptism seamed a sigaal fbf 
otben lo cume forward ; one kfter nonUier presented t ~ 
bbWbi, lill the ntinibar amounled to twrnty, tH of irhM 
Bishop Imjiljzeil bim«Hlf. 

" Tbi« uooxpecicd tuari'iise of work kopl our hands pretljfl 
aH the Hvek, and lbs da^ pw>ed with a rapidity acarcelr cra- 
dible. While here his tonlslitp t<Kik the lectme almost enrj 
BTBriing, and preached on the Lnrd's ditj's, I reading' prayers la 
tbe SBlJve lant^age. Besides the liMplisms, and coniirmadaiii, 
Kud eiamuiatioD ottbe canJidtles. he mnmed two coiipls, od- 
miniatored the Lord's Supper to fourl»en oominiuiicani!!, met 
the heathen Indiuis, Tisited nil the getUers' houses, and, not- 
witbstandinR the deep snovr, walkvd over bJI tbe misHioii. Be< 
fbru he left he changed the niune of the station from Partridge 
Crop to Fairfard, in remomhrance of mj iiirthplwe. 

" or oil hia laboors here, nothing, ob far as I con judge, gav* 
liim greater pleasure than the Sunday School : liut i\s he will, 
douhtJesa, write to you himsetf, I shall leave aU fartligr portieu- 
lars to hire. Suffli^ it to any hovr eitWuieJy we onjoyad hii 
visit, and how thankful we ara for it. 

" You mail not suppose Chat tliose baptized by the Bisbop 
were moved by any momentary encilAment occasioned by bia 
visit. Tha fire had long been homing ande[;ground, and hii 
ooming among ns gave it an impetus, and fanned it into a floma 
of love to Jesui and His cause. 

'■ So great was the efi'ect of this upon my cateehtat, tSx. 
ChnrleB Pratt, that he wae overwhelmed with astonishment. Ea 
had been with me a year and a bal^ aod hud not percdved tha 
change that was ailenlJy going on in the minde of tJiese Indians. 
I waa myself greatly aflbeted, although 1 was, in a meaaur*. 
prepared for it by oonetant inlerooorse and observatior, for yean 

"Although tha number of these converts is sliU so amaU 
eoiDpared with what tha Church Missionary Society has bMn 
tbe blessed means of adding to the Church, year by year, in 
other parts, yet as a trinmph of the Ooepel over tbe heart! ot 
men, it is pertiaps second to none. 

" For many yesra it has been my painful dnly to report ti 
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people as the most callons and indifferent to spiritual things on 
the face of the earth ; and though latterly there have been indi- 
cations of better things, yet that twenty-two (for I have baptized 
two more since the Bishop's visit) should have been in so short 
a time added to the Church from such a people, is matter for 
praise and thanksgiving to the whole Christian world. There 
are a few others who, I hope, will, ere long, follow their example ; 
and for these, and for all, I trust you will not cease to pray. 

"We were in considerable difficulties last winter from scarcity 
of provisions. We usually lay in 14,000 white fish in the autumn, 
for our school and household ; but, owing to my own illness, 
the scarcity of fish, and other causes, only 4000 were procured 
last falL The 10,000 had to be made up in any way we could, 
and had it not been for the produce of the farm, I know not what 
we could have done. We had many nets made, and two men 
were constantly employed to fish under the ice; and yet, after all, 
we could hardly get enough. Tou cannot easily imagine my 
anxiety during that distressing time, nor my joy when spring 
returned. I thank God that none perished ; and I pray that 
my health may never again lay me aside at the important time 
of ' fall-fishing,' as it is called. 

** Tou will be glad to hear that we are beginning to do a little 
for the Swan River district Mr. Charles Pratt is a native of 
chat part of the country, and many of his relations trade at Fort 
Pellt/ and Sfioal River, Knowing the value of his own soul, he 
has long been deeply anxious for theirs, and has desired to do 
something to forward their salvation. He therefore gladly ac- 
ceded to my proposal that he should leave me, and carry the 
Word of God to Ins kinsmen according to the flesh. On the 16th 
of May he and his family left me for the Bed River, and, after 
receiving instructions from the Bishop and the Corresponding 
Committee there, proceeded, on the 18th of June, to his future 
destination, as the Bishop writes me word, in good health and 
spirits, and sanguine of success. 

** Fort Pelly is a very important station, on account of the 
number of Indians that trade there, and is also very eligible in 
an agricultural point of view, as well as affording facilities for 
buffalo-hunting. To occupy it properly, so as to have two out* 
stations at Shoal Biver and Beaver Creek, would cost at least 
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6001. p«r annmn: but what is that when compared with the 
prospect it holds out? I wish I had the means, and the men to 
place there ; it should not long nmain unoocupied. Oh ! how I 
long to possess the eountiy in the length and breadth of it 1 Maj 
Gk)d hasten labourers into his vineyard ! 

** Do not be angry if I still continue to interoede for the poor 
dying heathen arooxid me. The Berens River Indians are still 
on my mind, and I long to do something for them. I have 
received a very urgent i4>peal from Mr. Gumming, who is in 
charge there, and who tells me the Indians are eagerly desiring 
instruction. 

** But what can be done ? If a school were opened, it could 
not, I fear, be kept up for less than 150/. per annum. The 
country is very, very poor, and the distance that these Indians 
roam in quest oi furs is almost incredible. 

**• I can And nothing to induce you to take up this spot, but 
extreme poverty, degradation, ignorance, superstition, sin, stub- 
bornness, self-complacency, and misery. Will these be sufficient 7 
or must we still mourn over the forlorn hopes, the eternal death 
of this people ? Means, I know, are hard to be got — but may 
God send them ! 

** Yours, &c. &c 

<*Abbaham Cowuby." 

We very much regret that want of space prevents 
our inserting any portion of the Bishop's very animated 
and graphic description of his visit to Fairford, but we 
are happy to find that it will appear in the ** Church 
Missionary Intelligencer" for November, to which we 
would beg to refer our readers. 

October 14, 1851. 
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